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St. Louis Host to AASA 


The nation’s top educational official 
had some frank words for the American 
people at the St. Louis regional meet- 
ing of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, declared 
that “we will not be ready to strengthen 
the weak spots in American education 
until the American people acknowledge 
the hardest fact of all—that their own 
neglect has contributed to our current 
educational shortcomings. 

“It is not the teacher who elects to 
water down the quality of her teach- 
ing,” he went on, “by crowding forty 
pupils into her classroom, but a public 
that does not understand or appreciate 
what is good for education. 

“It is not the teacher who decides 

that salaries for 

teachers will be too 
low to attract an 
adequate supply of 
qualified 
but a people who 


persons, 


do not see 
own great stake in 
meeting the needs 
of education.” 
Folsom and _ his 
C.C.TRILLINGHAM = 89-year-old former 
New AASA Pres. teacher, Miss Lila 
Windsor of McRae, Ga., received the 
1958 Gold Key Awards presented by 
seven national organizations in the field 
-of education. Since Folsom took over 
HEW, it was noted, the budget of the 
Office of Education has more than 
doubled and for the first tire in history 
Federal funds were made available for 
basic research in education. 

In another key address to the con- 
vention, Dr. James B. Conant, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, noted 
that the “amazing Sputnik-inspired in- 
crease in public interest in education . .. 
has not always been accompanied. by an 
increased knowledge of school affairs.” 

Conant said many persons fail to re- 
alize there are two prime requisites for 
a good public school system: “an intelli- 
gent, honest and devoted school board”; 
and “a first-rate superintendent.” 

A 369-page report on “The High 
School in the Changing World,” the 


their 


GOLDEN KEY WINNERS: 
HEW Secretary Marion B. 
Folsom, honored with Miss 
Lila Windsor, 82, McRae, 
Ga., his former teacher. 


AASA Yearbook for 1958, was made 
public at the meeting. The yearbook, 
compiled by ten public school officials, 
asserted that too many communities had 
an “outmoded, entrenched” secondary 
school curriculum. 

The report urged the introduction of 
advanced courses and college instruc- 
tional methods in the high schools. These 
courses, it said, could enable schools to 
telescope “three years of work into two 
so that superior students can finish their 
grade work a year ahead.’ 
took aim at 


average stu- 


The study committee also 
the characterization of the 
dent.” It said that there is no American 
boy or girl quite like the mythical aver- 
age student and that the faulty concept 
leads to a mistaken effort to lump to- 
gether all pupils in each grade. 

However, even if today’s high schools 
are not all they should be, today’s stu- 
dents are certainly as well, if not better, 


“FOR A BETTER-READ, 
BETTER-INFORMED AMERICA 


National Library Week 
March 16-22, 1958 
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educated than their parents were, the 
AASA was told. 

According to Purdue’s J. R. Mitchell: 

Tests made over the years indicate 
that current high schoo] students “com- 
pare favorably with, and are in many 
ways superior in achievement to, those 
of former years.” 

The big difference, Mitchell declared 
is not in the student but in the type of 
education he is getting. 

“Years ago,” he noted, 
brightest went beyond the eighth grade 


“only the 


—now practically all do. Years ago the 
program of courses was strictly limited 
Now it covers a wide variety of academic 
and vocational subjects.” 

Perhaps the most novel 
made at the conference came 
Frank R. Pauley, director of research 
for the Tulsa public schools. He said that 
since young boys are less mature than 
young girls, they should start school six 
months later than the girls. Or, if they 
start at the same age, the boys should 
be kept in first grade longer. 

Newly elected AASA president, suc- 
ceeding Philip J. Hickey of St. Louis 
is C. C. Trillingham, superintendent of 
Los Angeles County schools. President 
elect is Martin Essex, Akron, Ohio. 

The St. Louis meeting, first of three 
regional meetings of the AASA, will be 
followed by meetings in San Francisco 
and Cleveland. 
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Principals Meet 


With the focus of public attention now 
on the secondary schools, everyone has 
been telling high school principals what 
to do. Recently, principals got the op- 
portunity to tell each other. 





FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


~ 
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MARY STOLZ 


SECOND NATURE. This perceptive 
new novel by the highly praised 
author of Because of Madeline tells 
the story of a young girl who re- 
fuses to surrender to unhappiness. 


Ages 12 up. $2.95 


JEAN LEE 
LATHAM 


ON STAGE, MR. JEFFERSON! Pic- 
tures by EDWARD SHENTON. A 
dramatic, swift-moving story of the 
life of one of the first great Ameri- 
can actors by the 1955 Newbery 
Award Winner. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


THIS UNION CAUSE: THE GROWTH 
OF ORGANIZED LABOR IN AMER- 
ICA. Illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. The rise of labor 
unions in America from the craft 
societies in colonial times to today, 
told in terms of the men and ideas 
that made them possible. 


Ages 12 up. $2.50 
HOPE NEWELL : 


> 
MARY ELLIS, STUDENT 9 
a5 
_ 


NURSE, The young Negro 
heroine of A Cap for Mary —c> 
Ellis is now in her second ~~ 
year at nursing school. 
What she learns about her j 
work, herself and others / 
makes an absorbing pice “ 
ture of the life of a student a 
nurse. Ages 12 up. $2.75 4 


JOHN GUNTHER 
With SAM and BERYL EPSTEIN 
MEET NORTH AFRICA, A Meet THE 
Worwp book. Pictures by GRISHA. 
The first volume in an exciting new 
series. “A stirring presentation of 
an exotic land in transition.” 

—Vircinia Kirkus. 


MARY STOLZ 


GOOD-BY MY SHADOW. A story 
of universal impact and meaning. 
“One of Mary Stolz’s best books.” 
—The Horn Book, Ages 12 up. $2.75 


$2.50 


~-~ HARPER & BROTHERS ~~~ 
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The occasion was the 42nd an- 
nual meeting of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, held in 
Indianapolis. Over 4,000 educators at- 
tended the convention despite a severe 
snowstorm that kept many away. 

Pointed out U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Lawrence G. Derthick in his 
opening address: 

“There are weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings in our system and I do not minimize 
these.... But there are great strengths 
and virtues in our schools, and our best 
remain unsurpassed any- 
where in the world... . Unfortunately, 
not all of our 30,000 high schools 
measure up to the level of these best 
schools, and in essence that is our prob- 


GEORGE E. SHATTUCK 
New President, NASSP 


lem today and in the days immediately 
ahead.” 

Among the highspots of the conven- 
tion were two reports: one by a special 
NASSP committee on the place of sci- 
ence and mathematics in the secondary 
school curriculum, which prompted 
much discussion; and the other an in- 
terim report by Dr. James B. Conant on 
his study of the American high school 
(Scholastic Teacher, March 7). 

Despite their attention to science and 
mathematics, the principals did not 
overlook other topics of concern; such 
as: “What Responsibility Does the School 
have for Seeking Scholarship Aid for 
Needy and Able Students?”, “What is 
the Role of the Principal in Democratic 
Administration?”, “What Should We Do 
About Reading in the Junior High 
School?”, and “What Are the Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Teacher Merit- 
Rating Plans?” 

An unusual look into the future of ed- 
ucation was provided by “J. Abner 
Peddiwell, Ph.D.,” who was not on the 
program. “Professor Peddiwell” was the 
tongue-in-cheek creation of Dr. Harold 





























Young People Learn Fast 
with Exciting Informative 
Books Like These from 


F -% 


LITTLE, 








AMERICANS 


By HAROLD COY 
Illust. by William Moyers -4 


A “vivid and fascinating” book 
about America that has “much 
of the appeal and interest that 
Van Loon’s Story of Mankind 
had in an earlier period.”—MAry 
V. Gaver, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


“Surely boys and girls will find 
here a fascinating picture of 
people working, striving, devel- 
oping, thinking and feeling, cre- 
ating, becoming strong and pro- 
ductive. A magnificent sweep of 
time and circumstance pervades 
the book.”—Dr. LELAND B. Ja- 
cops, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Ages 12 up. $4.50 


Galileo and the 
Magic Numbers 


By SYDNEY ROSEN 
Illustrated by Harvé Stein 


The fascination of mathematics, 
the excitement of scientific dis- 
covery, and above all the im- 
portance of a questioning mind 
are splendidly dramatized in 
this story of Galileo told for 
young people. The author is not 
only a fine storyteller but an 
educator with great understand- 
ing of his subject. He is Assistant 
Professor of Physical Science 
and Education at Brandeis Uni- 
versity, and visiting lecturer at 
Harvard University. 
Ages 12 up. $3.50 
BOOKS CLOTHBOUND 
AND SMYTH SEWN 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street Beston 6, Mass. 





Albert Einstein 
Scientist 


Behind the words of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


—the priceless authority of the world’s greatest minds! 


Nicholas Murray Butler 
Educator 
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Rear Admiral R. E. Byrd 
Explorer 
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George Bernard Shaw 


Playwright 


Sir Alexander Fleming 
Bacteriologist 
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Arnold Toynbee 


Historian 


' 


Yet the cost per word is far less than 


you pay for any other encyclopaedia 


Would you pay Britannica’s 41 Nobel Prize winning 
contributors more than youd pay the other 5,632 
authorities ? 

As an educator you would not give serious thought 
to any attempt to put a price tag on knowledge. Yet, 
because there is a school budget to consider, you do 
find yourself weighing costs—even for an educational 
tool as important as an encyclopaedia. 


So we thought you'd like to know that your recom- 
mendation of “The Reference Standard of the World” 
—the Encyclopaedia Britannica—is justified on the 
basis of dollars as well as sense. To achieve its com- 
plete coverage, Encyclopaedia Britannica uses 38 
million words—more than any other encyclopaedia 
published in this country. 


One of our researchers computed that Britannica 
costs $5.26 per million words while the other rec- 
ognized sets range from $7.43 to $17.50 per million. 

¢ £ } 


But we know you'll be more interested in the value 
that can’t be measured: the authority of men like 
those above and Britannica’s value to you as a 
teacher. Send for free information prepared espe- 
cially for educators. Write to the address below, 
Room 84-MC, Educational Department. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six 
editions weekly as the Teacher Edition of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, and 
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R. W. Benjamin, who was on the pro- 
gram (but did not show up because of 
the storm and had to have his address 
read). Benjamin is director of the Con- 
necticut Study of the Role of the Public 
Schools. Benjamin’s address was titled: 
“The Saber-Tooth Tiger Returns” (an 
echo of his well-known book, The Saber- 
Tooth Curriculum) 

The NASSP convention received press 
coverage of an unusual sort. Student 
journalists from eight Indianapolis 
schools reported the convention and 
helped to produce special daily editions 
of the Shortridge (H.S.) Daily Echo. 

New officers elected by the NASSP 
were: President, George E. Shattuck, 
principal of Norwich, Conn., Free Acad- 
emy; first vice-president, Cliff Robinson, 
director of secondary education, Eugene, 
Ore.; second vice-president, James E. 
Nancarrow, principal, Upper Darby, 
Pa., Sr. H.S.; and board members 
James D. Longdon, Supt., Harvey, IIL; 
Eugene S. Thomas, principal, Cen- 
tral High School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Calloway Taulbee, principal, Artesia, 
N.M., High School; and James M. 
Sexton, principal, Northeast High School, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The convention next year will be held 
in Philadelphia. 


Backs Science Bill 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, a 
vigorous opponent of most Federal aid to 
education, is supporting plans of the 
National Science Foundation to upgrade 
science education. The Chamber is 
backing the Foundation’s requested 
$79,700,000 expanded budget for 1959. 

A Chamber spokesman said that the 
organization was supporting the budget 
request because of its confidence that 
the NSF “will do what needs to be 
done without setting up a permanent 
Federal mechanism.” 

The Chamber also came out for Fed- 
eral income tax concessions to teachers, 
students, parents or other benefactors, 
including those who donate to colleges 
and universities. 

However, strong support for direct 
Federal aid to education came from 
the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers and the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The groups made their pleas in 
appearances before the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. 

Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of 
the school officers, told the committee 
that for years states have been able to 
get help for roads and highways by 
matching dollars with the Federal gov- 
ernment. But, he said, there were no 
such incentives for an even more im- 
portant public service, schools. 

The American Council on Education 
urged Congress to approve a Federal 
college construction program. 


Canada Confers 


A north-of-the-border version of our 
1955 “White House Conference on Ed- 
ucation” has just been held in Ottawa. 
More than 850 delegates from all parts 
of the dominion attended the Canadian 
Conference on Education, largest school 
parley ever held in that country. 

Conference officials reported that the 
meeting gave education in Canada a 
new prestige, gave organizations and 
citizens a mandate to work for better 
schools, and established “a new climate 
of Canadian education—a solidarity of 
purpose among elementary and second- 
ary schools and universities which did 
not exist before.” 

The delegates, who represented all 
walks of life, passed thirty-two resolu- 
tions spelling out their mandate for 
Canadian education. Nearly a third of 
the measures concerned financial mat- 
ters, including a number that urged 
greater government aid. 

Other resolutions called for: teaching 
of French in early elementary school 
grades in English-speaking areas (and 
English in French-speaking areas) ; rais- 
ing teachers’ qualifications and salaries; 
increased funds from business and in- 
dustry; creation of a national committee 
to spur basic research in universities; 
special programs for exceptional chil- 
dren; and a general emphasis on qual- 
ity in education. 


‘‘Georama” Exhibit 


“Georama,” a colorful and exciting 
display of “Geography in the Global 
Age,” prepared by students at Senator 
Robert F. Wagner Junior High School, 
New York, went on display for a month. 

The exhibition, said Principal Charles 
M. Shapp, mushroomed from a simple 
classroom study of world geography into 
a schoolwide activity geared to the 
1.G.Y. that encompassed virtually all 
classes including social studies, science, 
and art. 

Focal point of the exhibit is a giant six- 
foot relief globe and a series of 40 12- 
inch work relief globes contributed by 
Geo-Physical Maps, Inc., to illustrate 
ocean and wind currents, explorations, 
air and sea routes, world religions, gla- 
cier fields, earthquake areas, I.G.Y. sta- 
tions, etc. Models of earth satellites 
electronically operated were  con- 
tributed by the National Academy of 


_Science and dioramas by the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


The bulk of the exhibits, however, 
were painstakingly constructed by 
Wagner students over many months. 
Teachers and principals agreed that the 
students’ work went far to answer pessi- 
mistic critics who fear that the next 
generation will fail to grasp the prob- 
lems presented by the space age. 





. . 
lron Curtain Pierced 

Agreement has been reached for the 
first reciprocal exchange of college stu- 
dents between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Under the plan, which has State De- 
partment approval, forty U.S. students 
will go to Russia this summer and twenty 
Soviet students will visit this country. 
The arrangement was worked out by the 
Council of Student Travel, 179 Broad- 
way, New York, and the Committee of 
Youth Organizations of the U.S.S.R. 

Each group of students will spend five 
to six weeks in the host country. Ameri- 
can participants will be selected by 
groups affiliated with the Council and 
must have had a minimum of two years 
of college. Maximum age is 30. Eight of 
the 40 Americans must speak Russian. 

The American students will tour Mos- 
attend lectures, participate in 
Soviet student activities, and visit col- 
lective farms, and universities. They will 
not live in any Russian homes, although 
the Soviet students coming here will 
stay with American families. Cost of 
each American’s trip will be $1,400, but 
the students will pay $925. 


Don’t Miss... 


How to Choose a College, If Any, by 
John W. Gardner, “Harper’s Magazine,” 
Feb., 1958. The president of the Car- 
negie Corporation gives sage advice to 
prospective students and their parents. 
To critics of the younger generation for 
seeking security and conformity, he at- 
tacks family pressure of status-seeking 
parents for failing to encourage the nat- 
ural “recklessness,” idealism, and will- 
ingness to experiment of youth. 

A Look at Continuity in the School 
Program, 1958 yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Curriculum Development. ACD 
queried 3,000 boys and girls from kin- 
dergarten through high school to learn 
where they felt gaps in the school pro- 
gram. Most often mentioned as an in- 
terruption to school work was moving to 
a new community—a reflection on the 
mobile character of our society. 
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Social Studies Workbooks 
Answer Sheets Available 

Teachers who have received the 
newly-revised Social Studies Skills Work- 
book published by Scholastic Magazines 
were sent answer keys relating to an 
earlier edition of the Workbooks. For an 
up-to-date answer key write: Subscrip- 
tion Service Dept., Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Please sign name and give schoo] ad- 
dress, as we wish to confine the distri- 
bution of the answer sheets to faculty 
members only. We regret the error 
in sending the out-of-date answer 
sheet.—THE EDITORS. 
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How to 
Liven Up 
Your 
BOOK 
FAIR 


ANT TO enliven your Book Fair this 

spring? One good attention-getter 
is an exhibit showing a well-balanced 
home library. Such a library might in- 
clude a set of encyclopedias, a good 
dictionary, atlas, almanac, and some 
good fiction and non-fiction. 

You'll be surprised at the interest 
shown by both teen-agers and _ their 
parents. It would be a good idea to 
have some duplicated forms available 
to take book orders. (One school last 
year sold ten sets of encyclopedias at its 
Book Bazaar! ) 


Script Contest 


Dramatic presentations in the school 
auditorium are loads of fun. They also 
serve to stimulate enthusiasm for Book 
Bazaars. If you'd like a dramatic script, 
check the coupon below. 

Many teachers write their own scripts 
for such occasions. If you have such a 
script, Scholastic Teacher would like 
to read it. Scholastic Teacher will 
award a classroom library of 25 books 
for best original script suitable for 
presentation during Book Week. The 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


————Packet of 50 new book jackets (1 
- Copy of the manual @ 50¢. 


- -Copy of “Adventures in Bookland 
Copy of “The 64-Book Question,’ 
- Copy of “Quiz Business,” 


Signed__. ie 
Title a 


School ee 











City 





33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $_.__ 


————Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp. manual, the new 
script, “Adventures in Bookland,”’ etc. 


$1.00. 


— Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display (@ 50¢ 
- —Copy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster (0 25¢ 


assembly script @ 25¢. 
TV assembly script @ 25¢. 
radio-assembly script (@ 25¢. 
25¢. 


- Copy of “When the Bookworm Turned” assembly script @ 
Copy of 6-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias ond dictionaries @ 10¢. 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 








Photo courtesy the Arkansas Gazette 


classroom library—partly hard-cover 
and partly paperback books—is chosen 
for student free-time reading. (Script 
deadline: June 15.) 


Come to the Fair 


Spring is a good time to hold a Book 
Fair because the community calendat 
usually is less crowded with events than 
at other times of the year. 

You are invited to report on your 
Book Fair. Use a post card to indicate 
the number of books you displayed, the 
number who attended the Fair, the 
number of books, encyclopedias, and 
dictionaries sold. Also, give any 
tips you have for making Book Bazaars 
“bigger and better.” 

Address 


you 


cards to William Favel, 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd _ St., 
New York 33. Scholastic Teacher and 
the publishers who help sponsor the 
Book Bazaar program will award 10 
classroom libraries of 25 books each to 
teachers making the most helpful post- 
card reports. Report deadline: April 1. 

Use the handy coupon below to or- 
der materials for your spring bazaar. 


@ $2.00. 
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New Materials 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN — Supplementary reading 
guide for children from 4-12. Prefer- 
ence given to topics in greatest de- 
mand—holidays to celebrate, life in 
other countries, music, science, weather. 
List includes only books over $1.25 
in price. $1.50 from Assoc. for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 
15th St., NW, Washington 5, D. C. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF— 
How to choose a good book; the values 
of reading; list of books of poems and 
ongs vin how other children live. Supt. 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. D. C. (25 


cents). 


LATIN AMERICA IN BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS—Brief description 
of approximately 300 books published 
in English about Latin American coun- 
tries. Selection made by Child Study 
Association of America. 25 cents from 
Publications Department of Association, 
132 E. 74th St., New York 21. 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN 
FICTION—Bibliography lists books of 
adventure, education, science fiction, 
religion, etc. Author, year of publica- 
tion, brief description given for each 
selection. Gold Star Books of 1957 list- 
ed on front cover. $1.15 from Syracuse 
Public Library, Syracuse 2, New York. 


IMPROVING READING IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL by Arno 
Jewett—165 pp. Discusses: what re- 
search has discovered about reading 
habits and interests of junior high 
pupils; ways to improve instruction; 
setting up a developmental program; 
remedial reading; evaluating and im- 
proving the student's reading; what is 
being done on the state level to im- 
prove reading. 165-page booklet, 60 
cents from Supt. of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
35; D. C. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Pamphlet #22 
in the Oxford Social Studies Series de- 
scribes U. S. foreign policies and the 
government branches required to carry 
them out. Emphasis is on the foreign- 
aid program, international law and the 
U.N. Study questions, sources of further 
information and discussion topics at the 
end of each chapter. Oxford Book Co., 
222 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. (60 
cents). 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
AIDS—22” x 34” wall chart, “Products 
of the Tree Farm,” lists and classifies 
many wood products. Shows relation- 
ship between proper tree farming and 
the wood supply. Also available: Teach- 
er's Manual and list of teaching aids 
for grades 4-12. Free from American 
Forest Products Industries, 1816 N St., 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Records =F 
and Tapes 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE and THE BARRETTS OF 
WIMPOLE STREET. (12-inch LP, 
33 1/3 rpm, $5.95 list, $5.50 to schools. 
Caedmon Publishers, 277 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.) 

Katharine Cornell reads 20 of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning’s most beautiful 
sonnets. Among them: “How do I love 
thee? Let me count the ways”; “If thou 
must love me, let it be for nought”; 
“When our two souls stand up erect 
and strong”; and “Beloved, thou hast 
brought me many flowers.” 

On the reverse side, Miss Cornell 
joins Anthony Quayle in presenting the 
three major scenes from Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. Should enrich any 
English literature classroom. 
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DICTATORSHIP — WAR — DISAS- 
TER: HISTORY OF THE NAZI RE- 
GIME, by Gerhart H. Seger, Raumbild- 
Verlag Otto Schoenstein, 1957, $25. 

Here is the story of the Nazi regime 
portrayed—literally—in three dimensions. 
This is a unique venture in publishing. 
Accompanying Mr. Seger’s book (102 
pages of text), are 300 stereoscopic 
photographs and a stereoscope for view- 
ing them—all handsomely boxed. 

Most of these photographs have not 
been seen in this country before. They 
were carefully selected by the author 
from thousands made available to him 
in Western Germany. Arranged chron- 
ologically, they present a comprehen- 
sive pictorial record of the rise and fall 
of Hitler's bloody dictatorship. The 
total effect of these stereoscopic photos 
has a more intimate impact on the 
viewer than seeing a documentary film. 











Mr. Seger writes from firsthand 
knowledge. A member of the German 
Reichstag, he was arrested by the Nazis 
in 1933 and sent to a concentration 
camp, from which he escaped and ulti- 
mately made his way to the U. S. Dur-: 
ing the war, he served with the O.S.S. 
The author is well-known in U. S. edu- 
cational circles. He has lectured in more 
than 500 universities and _ schools 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 

Because of the high manufacturing 
cost, the set (book, photographs, and 
stereoscope) is priced at $25. Obvious- 
ly, this is too steep a price for the indi- 
vidual. But the set would make a val- 
uable addition to any school library. 
It is distributed by the author, Gerhart 
Seger, 111-53 113th St., Ozone Park 
20, N. Y.—Invinc TALMADGE. 


Travel Tips 


WORK, STUDY, TRAVEL ABROAD, 
1958—104 pages of information on 
undergraduate and post-graduate trav- 
el, study, and work abroad. Lists work 
camps in Europe, scholarships and 
awards, summer sessions, American 
universities abroad and special seminars; 
agencies sponsoring student tours; spe- 
cial events for 1958. Tips on saving 
money, packing for the trip, finding 
inexpensive European restaurants and 
books to read before you go. Write 
U. S. National Student Association, 
Educational Travel, Inc., 701 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. (50 cents). 





OFF THE BEATEN PATH by 
Norman Ford—A guide to North Amer- 
ica’s shoestring paradises with sug- 
gestions for weekend trips or whole 
summers of vacationing. 109-page 
booklet lists “Shangri-las, U. S._A.,” 
“America’s Cut Rate Winter Riviera,” 
“Paradise Isles of the Summer Seas,” 
and a getting-away-from-it-all guide 
to the 48 states. $2 from Harian Pub- 
lications, Greenlawn, N. Y. 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL by 
Betty Lou Points—90-page travel guide 
to the U. S. aimed at encouraging the 
reader to see America first. Gives a 
thumbnail sketch of each state and the 
territorial possessions, pointing out the 
distinct flavor and historic landmarks 
of each. $3, published by Greenwich 


Book Company. 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How To Use This Issue 


This issue contains a special section, 
pages 9-32, devoted to “Our Nation’s 
Government.” In addition it contains 
such regular features as “Understand- 
ing the News” (pp. 5-7) and “Science 
in the News” (p. 8). 

Students should be given the oppor- 
tunity to skim the issue when they 
receive it in class. 

Since Congress is now at work, we 
suggest that several of the articles be 
considered in class as soon as possible. 
“Our Congress” (p. 20) and “Bringing 
Congress Up to Date” (p. 24), for 
example, will answer many questions 
that will help to place the present Con- 
gress in focus. “The Armed Forces” 
(p. 29) will help to clarify the national 
defense picture. Students can suggest 
other features they would like to con- 
sider now. 

Our brief summaries, discussion ques- 
tions, and things to do wilk help you 
to make the most of this valuable issue. 
Supplementary references were given 
in “Tools for Teachers” (Feb. 28, p. 
4-T). 

Answers to 1,001 questions most fre- 
quently asked about government will 
be found in the authoritative Our 
American Government, by Rep. Wright 
Patman. The new revised edition (306 
pp.) is well indexed. Single copies are 
available at 35 cents from Readers’ 
Choice, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 

“Our Nation’s Government” may be 
used as a reference work throughout 
the term. 


The Changing Presidency (p. 11) 


This is a survey of the many sides 
of a job which former President Tru- 


man said was a “man-killer.” We de- 
scribe the powers of the President; 
distinguish between those Presidents 
traditionally described as “strong” and 
others; deal with the method of elect- 
ing the President, constitutional changes 
affecting the time the President takes 
office, the duration of his term, and 
succession to the Presidency; and indi- 
cate his relations with the press. 


Discussions Questions 

1. The Founding Fathers were not 
able to see how politics might affect 
the role of the President. How have the 
President’s powers expanded beyond 
the limits set by the Constitution? 

2. Which of our Presidents would 
you describe as “strong”? Why? 


3. Is it accurate to state that the 
people of the United States elect the 
President? Why or why not? 

4. Why has Congress from time to 
time changed the law regulating Presi- 
dential succession? What does the pres- 
ent law provide in the event of the 
President’s death while in office? 

5. Do you think that the amendment 
to the Constitution which limits the 
President to two terms in office con- 
tributes to good government? Justify 
your answer. 

6. Does the President receive an 
adequate salary in your opinion? De- 
fend your viewpoint? 

7. If you were the President, would 
you want to meet regularly with the 
press to answer any questions they 
might ask? Why or why not? 

8. Why is the position of President 
of the United States regarded widely 
as the most important elected office in 
the world? 


Things to Do 


1. Have the class skim a copy of the 
Constitution and read the actual pro- 
visions which bear directly on the office 
of President. Have pupils summarize 
some of the clauses in their own words. 

2. Encourage students to read one or 
more of the numerous biographies of 
our Presidents. Perhaps the librarian 
or a student committee can prepare a 
bibliography of Presidential biographies 
and autobiographies in the school li- 
brary. Reports, oral or written, can 
concentrate on one or more interesting 
phases of the President’s life. 


8. An ambitious committee can at- 
tempt a radio or TV script dramatizing 
part of a President’s career. The class 
can agree on the subject President by 
discussing some of the aspects of a 
President’s life which lend themselves 
to dramatic interpretation. 


The Vice Presidency (p. 16) 

Recent illnesses of President Eisen- 
hower have dramatized the importance 
of the Vice Presidency. Once an insig- 
nificant office, the Vice Presidency is in 
the limelight increasingly. It is high 
time that serious consideration was 
given to the nomination of the Vice- 
President. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What does our Constitution have 
to say about the Vice-President? 

2. Given the advantage of hindsight 
which we now enjoy, how do you think 
the Founding Fathers should have han- 
dled the powers of the Vice-President? 

8. What evidence have we that in- 
creasing thought is being given to the 
responsibilities of the Vice-President? 


Things to Do 

Have the class assemble as “press 
representatives” to interview Vice- 
President Nixon on his views of the 
role of the Vice-President. One student 
should be given a day or two to pre- 
pare for the interview by reviewing 
some of the activities.in which the 
Vice-President has engaged. The Read 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature will 
be helpful in directing research. 





we live. 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

How can students review for next week's mid-term objective test? Some 
pupils may attempt to reread the six issues of Senior Scholastic on which 
the “Mid-Term Review Test” is based. Of course, this would be 
consuming task. A more sensible approach might include sharpening their 
graph- and map-reading skills. Students should think of the basic problems 
facing us at home, major developments abroad, and the personalities in the 
United States and other lands who are helping to shape the world in which 


There will be about 50 objective questions on next week's quiz. It will 
be a two-pager with a map in color on the first page. The graph will be 
on the second page. The form of answers will be completion, matching, 
and multiple choice. The answers will appear in Scholastic Teacher, so you 
may want to alert the school librarian to withhold the March 21 copy (if it 
is Scholastic Teacher) until you have given the test. 

You may want your pupils to take the quiz during the regular period, 
or they may prepare the answers at home. In either case, they should be 
encouraged to review for the “Mid-Term Review Test.”—H. L. H. 


a time- 
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The President's “General Staff” 
(p. 17) 


A listing and brief description of the 
functions of agencies in the Executive 
Office of the President, independent 
agencies, and agencies controlled by 
Congress. Your students should recog- 
nize many of these “alphabet agencies.” 


Things to Do 


Since so many of these “alphabet 
agencies’ appear in the news frequent- 
ly, students should look through this 
listing. It can be used as a reference 
when one of the agencies appears in 
the news. 

We have included some of the agen- 
cies in a matching question on our quiz 
page (p. 33). 


Meet the Cabinet (p. 18) 

Capsule biography and picture of 
each of the ten Cabinet members and 
a description of the work of the de- 
partment. 


Things to Do 


Students can seek confirmation of 
biographical details in such standard 
reference works as Who's Who in 
America, Current Biography, and Con- 
gressional Directory. 

Another standard reference for func- 
tions of the departments and agencies 
is the U. S. Government Organization 
Manual, published annually. 


Our Congress (p. 20) 


Discussion Questions 

1. In what sense did the principle 
of separation of powers provided for in 
our Constitution break new ground in 
man’s approach to government? 

2. Why is it said that Congress holds 
a key position in our Federal Govern- 
ment? (Let’s be sure that we under- 
stand what is meant by a federal 
government.) Explain to the class how 
a federal government such as ours dif- 
fers from a centralized government. 

3. What is one provision of the Con- 
stitution which prevents one branch of 
the Federal Government from becom- 
ing stronger than another? 

4. Why is the committee 
essential to the effectiveness 
gress? 


system 
of Con- 


Things to Do 


1. The class can be organized as the 
Constitutional Convention and asked to 
debate the proposal that each state be 
represented by two Senators regardless 
of size or population. 

2. Students can check the facts pre- 
sented in this feature with the article 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


March 21, 1958 
Mid-Term Review Test 
World Affairs Article: The Sudan—A 


glimpse at the young nation as it 
celebrates a birthday and goes to the 
polls, 

National Affairs Article: Foreign Aid 
and World Trade—An examination 
of two related controversial issues. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Can All the 
World “Love Its Neighbor” ?—Eleven 
students from overseas discuss na- 
tional and racial differences. 

Creative Americans—20: Louis Sullivan 


—He Reached for the Sky. 








and section of the Constitution which 
makes them facts, and not cpinions. 


Proposed Congressional 
Reforms (p. 24) 


A discussion of some of Congress’ 
most criticized practices, including fili- 
buster and cloture, seniority, powers of 
House Rules Committee, etc. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a Senator would you 
favor or oppose the right of unlimited 
debate? Defend your position. 

2. In what sense is cloture (or 
closure) a limitation on filibustering? 

3. How has the development of such 
mass media as the press, radio, and 
television increased public concern over 
Congressional immunity? 

4. Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
in agreeing at the age of 70 to con- 
tinue a 42-year political career, ex- 
plained his decision by saying that “I 
know that the value of my services in 
the United States Senate is being over- 
estimated,” but that “I recognize that in 
the Senate seniority of service and com- 
mittee rank have importance over and 
above the capabilities of the members.” 
Explain what Senator Byrd meant by 
that statement. Should committee chair- 
manships in Congress go to the member 
with the longest record of service on 
the committee? Defend your viewpoint. 

5. The charge has been made that 
the wide publicity given some Congres- 
sional investigations has made them 
public spectacles rather than serious 
efforts to formulate legislation. Do you 
agree? Support your viewpoint. 


Things to Do 

Select a topic which the class is con- 
sidering (e.g., iabor laws, foreign af- 
fairs, immigration, etc.) and have a 
committee hold “hearings” in the man- 
ner of a Congressional committee. 


“Witnesses” may be called upon to 
present varying points of view. 

The committee recommendations may 
take written form. 


Lobbies (p. 25) 

Lobbying is accepted generally as a 
legitimate function of groups who wish 
to influence Congress. Groups are re- 
quired to register their agents. A listing 
of lobbyists in Washington indicates 
that there are lobbies for and against 
nearly everything. 


Discussion Questions 


1. To what extent are lobbyists a 
“third house” of Congress? 

2. If you were a Congressman, would 
you be willing to meet a lobbyist for 
dinner to discuss legislation with him? 
Defend your position. 


Our Federal Courts (p. 26) 


Discussion Questions 

1. How has the U. S. Supreme Court 
helped to make the Constitution a 
“living” document? 

2. To what extent does tradition 
play a role in decisions of the Supreme 
Court? What evidence have we that 
tradition is sometimes modified by de- 
cisions of the Court? 


The Armed Forces (p. 29) 


Discussion Questions 

1. How may rivalry among the three 
main services of the Armed Forces be 
both an advantage and a disadvantage 
to the nation? Should all members of 
the Armed Forces wear the same uni- 
forms? Why or why not? Should there 
be one chief of staff for all the services? 
Defend your answer, 

2. Are we wise to continue civilian 
control of the Armed Forces? Why? 


Glossary (p. 32) 


A concise dictionary of the major 
terms you are likely to meet in dis- 
cussing our Government. 

Note: We shall include some of these 
terms and other material in this issue 
in our “Mid-Term Review Test,” next 
week. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 33) 


I. President and Vice-President: 1-d; 2- 
ec; 3-d; 4-b; 5-d; 6-a; 7-d. 

Il. Independent Agencies: 1-d; 2-c; 3-e; 
4-b; 5-f. 

III. Congress: 1-c; 
6-c; 7-d; 8-b. 

IV. Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-F; 5-T. 


2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b; 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 
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yee -a humorous Syloajyote ) 
with every pack of Sylvania Hashbulbs 




















»+-and you can get 6 others 
a 60¢ value—for only 25¢ 


Newest way to send your latest snapshot 
and a quickie note! For a limited time’only, every pack of 
Sylvania Flashbulbs (Press 25, Press 25B, M-2 and M-2B) 
includes a whimsical SylvaNote plus a coupon entitling 


you to a set of six different cards for only 25¢. 
Sylvania Flashbulbs have the famous Blue Dot that SYLVAN lA 


shows you in advance every one will fire! If dot is pink, 
bulb has been damaged and your dealer will ‘replace it. outselis all other brands of flashbulbs ! 


Get Sylvania Blue Dots and your SylvaNote today! 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. « LIGHTING «+ TELEVISION + RADIO + ELECTRONICS + PHOTOGRAPHY + ATOMIC ENERGY + CHEMISTRY-METALLURGY 





These men chose 
before enlistment- 
so can you! 


Pvt. Floyd E. Van Briesen 
Brookings, South Dakota 
Graduate, School of Agriculture 


“I picked my own Army 

job training, and it was 

guaranteed for me before 

| enlisted. I chose a fine 
Diesel Repair course. My instructors were 
really good, and the tr uning equipment was 
the best you could find. Now I’m an expert 
in diesels. | found on/y the Army offers a deal 
like this.” ; 


Pfc. Allen M. Voeiz 

Bouler, Wisconsin 

Graduate, 

Bouler Union Free High Schoo! 


“If you want an educa- 

tion, there’s no plan like 

the one the Army offers 

graduates. I was sur- 

prised at how many courses are offered— 
practically everything. | chose the Guided 
Missile course | wanted—trained in an excit- 
ing new field. This guaranteed training is 
great. Why not find out about it?” ; 


Pfc. Donaid Hill 
Hawthorne, California 
Graduate, Leuzinger High School 


ind only the Army 
tees you the job 
ng you want, I 
{ Electronic Equip- 
ment Repair, but the t course for every 
fellow’s interests. My Recruiter was 
a nice guy, and he really helped me get what 
I wanted. Yours can do the same for you.” 


Seniors—get all the details on how high school 
graduates can choose their technical training 
before enlistment from 127 modern courses. 
Mail this coupon for your free booklet today. 
Or for immediate counseling visit your local 
Army Recruiter. He’s listed in the phone book 
and will give you all the facts—at no obligation! 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL SC-14-3-58 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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irmy hooklet 
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telling how high scl 
choose their technical training before 


enlistment in Mod rn Army Green. 
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~ ~Smartest 
~ Uniform! 
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Get Choice, not Chance 


in : 
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SURE TO 
BE THE 
HAPPIEST 
SHOW IN 
TOWN! 


You'll see Danny as: 
Shy professor. 
Top-hatted ringmaster. 
Daredevil aerialist. 
Wise archeologist. 
Nervous lion-tamer. 
Singing cyclist. 
Amateur juggler. 
Tense tight-rope walker. 
Exploding clown. 
Terrific entertainer. 


M-G-M presents A SOL C. SIEGEL PRODUCTION 


starring 


DANNY KAYE 
MERRY ANDREW 


co-starring PIER ANGELI r 
BACCALONI - NOEL PURCELL * ROBERT COOTE 


with PATRICIA CUTTS © Screen Play by ISOBEL LENNART and |. A. L. DIAMOND © Based on a Story by Paul Gallic 
Music by SAUL CHAPLIN © Lyrics by JOHNNY MERCER © Choreography by MICHAEL KIDD 
In CinemaScope and METROCOLOR © Associate Producer SAUL CHAPLIN © Directed by MICHAEL KIDD 








WIN $50.00 FOR RHYMES 
SAMPLE: Write a jingle about Danny Kaye’s new musical “Merry Andrew”. It’s 


fun for everyone. If accepted, you may see it in print and win fifty dollars. 

“Merry Andrew” address, M-G-M, Box SS, 1540 Broadwoy, New York 36, N. Y. 
Very gay; Entries which must be postmarked no later than Midnight, May 1, 1958, 
become the property of M-G-M. Their decision will be final. In case of 


For Danny Kaye! ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
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Our Front Cover 


More than 1,000,000 Americans annually visit 
the Washington Monument in our nation’s capi- 
tal. The monument, raised in honor of the father 
of our country, spears 555 feet into the air. Its 
“skin” is white Maryland marble. The monument 
is hollow. Visitors can climb a long 898 steps to 
its peak, or take an elevator which whisks them 
to the peak in 70 seconds. The view from the 
peak is stunning. The monument was begun in 


1848, completed in 1888. Cost: $1,500,000. 
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Farewell to “Fair Trade’’? 


Two giant manufacturers and a 
snowballing number of smaller com- 
panies have abandoned “fair trade” 
policy in pricing their products. 

Under “fair trade” some manufac- 
turers of brand-name products set a 
fixed minimum price below which re- 
tailers within a state cannot sell 
their products. This system is pres- 
ently backed by laws in 32 states. 

The two large manufacturers that 
abandoned “fair trade” were the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and the Sun- 
beam Corporation, both major com- 
petitors in the appliance field. 

Their reason: they felt “fair trade” 
practices were no longer enforceable 
under present competitive conditions. 
> What's Behind It: The stated object 
of “fair trade” is to prevent retailers 
from cutting prices of brand-name 
products. Price cutting, some manu- 
facturers maintain, results in cut- 
throat competition that forces out the 
small retailer. It also tends to de- 
grade names and trademarks which 
manufacturers have spent millions to 
build up in the public’s mind. 

The “fair trade” system got its start 
in 1931, when times were bad dur- 
ing the so-called Great Depression. 
Retailers would cut prices to attract 
extra sales, then other retailers would 
do the same. Before long, the biggest 
and strongest stores would cut prices 
so low that smaller retailers could 
no longer compete and would be 
squeezed out of business. “Fair trade” 
laws were passed in many states to 
stop this cut-throat competition. 

The heart of state “fair trade” laws 
is the so-called non-signers’ clause. 
This provides that if one retailer signs 
an agreement with a manufacturer 
to fix the price of his product, then 
all other retailers in the state are 
bound by the agreement whether 
they signed it or not. 

“Fair trade” became the general 
rule until the 1940's. Then a new type 
of “bargain store” sprang up—the dis- 
count house. There was nothing fancy 
about them. Customers had to pay 
cash. What's more, the discount 
houses usually did not deliver or in- 


stall appliances. But they cut prices 
to the bone. And with many cus- 
tomers, that was what counted. 

Business soared for the discount- 
ers. They were soon doing a lion’s 
share of the trade in TV sets, washing 
machines, and other appliances. De- 
partment stores and other “fair 
traders” complained loudly as their 
sales declined. 

The manufacturers declared war 
on the discounters, and took many of 
them to court. In the past two 
years, for example, G.E. spent about 
$2,000,000 in legal actions against 
stores that sold G.E. products be- 
neath “fair trade” prices. 

But the manufacturers fought a 
losing battle. High courts in several 
states threw out “fair trade” laws or 
made them unenforceable by ruling 
the non-signers’ clause to be illegal. 
Another blow came when the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that a discount 
store in a state without “fair trade” 
laws could sell by mail at cut prices 
in states with fair trade laws. 

The news that G.E. and Sunbeam 
had given up the fight for “fair trade” 
hit the business world with a jolt last 
week. These two companies had long 
been. the foremost supporters of “fair 
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trade.” Other companies, aware that 
this action probably spelled the doom 
of “fair trade,” immediately followed 
suit. Large retailers quickly slashed 
the prices of products that had long 
been “fair traded.” Huge crowds of 
bargain seekers converged on these 
stores in hundreds of cities. 

But many small manufacturers and 
retailers expressed fears that “cut 
prices’ would throw them out of busi- 
ness. They immediately asked Con- 
gress to pass a national “fair trade” 
law. This would bind all retailers to 
“fair trade” prices. Such a law was 
introduced recently in the House of 
Representatives by Oren D. Harris 
(Dem., Ark. ) 


Sag in the Economy 


As unemployment rose in the U.S., 
President Eisenhower sought to as- 
sure the nation the economic sag— 
or recession—would be short-lived. 

The President said it “take 
some time to stop the recession.” But, 
he emphasized, he expected an up 
turn in business “by mid-year.” 

“The underlying growth factors in 
the economy remain vigorous,” the 
President pointed out, “and every in- 
dication is that they will reassert 
themselves later in the year.” 

Some members of Congress did not 
share the optimistic view of the 


may 


UP photo 


FATHER TO BECOME BACHELOR—Maurice Friedman (center) believes it is never 
too late to get an education. At 78, he’s a college freshman at Bridgeport Uni- 
versity in Connecticut. He expects to earn a bachelor of arts degree in three 
years, then go on to law school. Says Friedman: “‘You‘re never too old to learn.” 
With him are students Robert Dix of Bridgeport and Dorothy Capuro of Easton, Pa. 
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President. They blamed the eco- 
nomic policies of the Eisenhower 
Administration for the recession. 
What's Behind It: A recession is a 
mild “tapering off” of economic activ- 
ity. One of its chief characteristics is 
widespread unemployment in certain 
areas or industries. 

A recession is much less severe 
than a depression—which is a period 
when the economy grinds to a halt, 
and unemployment is extremely 
high. For example, in 1933 at the 
height of the so-called Great Depres- 
sion, more than 12,830,000 Ameri- 
cans were jobless. This was 24.9 per 
cent of the entire civilian labor force. 

How do we know that a recession 
is in progress today? Major indicator: 
As of mid-January 1958, U.S. un- 
employment stood at 4,500,000—or 
about 7 per cent of the civilian labor 
force. A year ago, only about 
3,250,000 Americans were unem- 
ployed—or about 5 per cent. 

Other economic indicators—such 
as a rising cost of living in the face of 
a decreased amount of industrial pro- 
duction, decreasing personal income, 
and decreasing department store 
sales—also show that the economy is 
in a state of decline. 

But many experts insist that the 
U.S. will recover soon from the pres- 
ent recession. Their confidence is 
based on the fact that the recession 
has not hit all sectors of the economy. 
For example, housing “starts” are on 


the increase. Demand for many goods 
remains high. What's more, increased 
defense orders and spending on the 
new Federal highway program are 
pouring billions of dollars into the 
national economy. 

Many economists contend that the 
principal cause of the present reces- 
sion is this: Manufacturers have cut 
back production in order to clean out 
their inventories of products that are 
not selling as rapidly as was first ex- 
pected. Once these inventories are 
cleaned out, the experts say, the 
manufacturers will start to produce 
again, and the economy will pick up. 

What if the recession continues? 
Then, says President Eisenhower, the 
Government may cut taxes. Some 
economists say this would be the 
quickest way to put the economy 
back on: its feet, by giving people 
more money to spend. 

Meanwhile, two former U.S. Presi- 
dents have clashed over the extent 
of the recession. Former President 
Herbert Hoover, a Republican, who 
was President when the U.S. fell into 
the “Great Depression” of 1929, said 
the present decline was just a “minor 
slump.” He predicted the U.S. would 
pull out of it stronger than ever. 

On the other hand, former presi- 
dent Harry Truman, a Democrat, 
accused the present Republican Ad- 
ministration of “economic misrule” 
and blamed the recession on that. 
His charges were backed by some 
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are shown celebrating their 17th birthday last week—(I. fo r.) Mildred, Beulah, 
Martine, John. Famous quads are sophomores in parochial high near Leitchfield. 


Democrats in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. These 
Democrats argued that there was no 
evidence that the recession would 
soon end, and that the Administra- 
tion should take immediate measures 
to set the economy back on its feet. 
Meanwhile, some observers pointed 
out that although the U.S. economy 
has slumped, it has not been hit too 
hard. Major reason: More workers 
than ever are covered by state 
unemployment insurance. In mid- 
February, for example, more than 
3,100,000 laid off U.S. workers were 
collecting benefits from unemploy- 
ment insurance. Under this system, a 
laid off worker receives a weekly 
check from the state for a certain 
period of time. The size of the check 
depends on what his salary had been 
and the scale of benefits established 
by the state in which he lives. Funds 
for unemployment insurance are se- 
cured from a special tax on all em- 
ployers and working employees. 


Cuban Revolt Still Flares 


The leader of Cuban rebel forces 
has offered a plan to end the 15- 
month-old revolt against the regime 
of President Fulgencio Batista. 

Purpose of the revolt has been to 
overthrow Batista, whom the rebels 
call a ruthless dictator. The leader, 
Fidel Castro (see news pages, Oct. 4 
issue), has proposed that Cuban gov- 
ernment troops get out of Oriente 
Province in Cuba’s eastern tip, where 
the rebellion has been centered. 

Castro also says he would agree to 
abide by the decision of Cuba’s 
voters in general elections scheduled 
June 1—if the balloting were super- 
vised by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. The OAS (of which U.S. 
is a member) is an organization of 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
for common defense and economic 
cooperation. Castro charges that the 
elections as now set up are “rigged” 
in favor of the Batista forces. 

Batista had made no formal reply 
to Castro as we went to press. But 
he was expected to turn it down. 

Cuba’s powerful Roman Catholic 
Church also has entered the political 
controversy with a plan of its own to 
stop rising bloodshed. In a pastoral 
letter to Cuba’s Catholics, Church 
leaders have called for formation of 
a “national union” government. This 
would require Batista to accept some 
opposition groups into his personally- 
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controlled government. Similar inter- 
vention by the Roman Catholic 
Church in political affairs in Argen- 
tina last year was partly responsible 
for the downfall of another Latin 
American strong man, Juan Peron 
(see last week's news pages). 

Batista has flatly turned down the 
Cuban churchmen’s plea. 
>What’s Behind It: Batista originally 
seized power in 1933. He was elected 
to a regular four-year presidential] 
term in 1940. He seized power again 
in a military coup in 1952. Two years 
later he won an election in which he 
was the only candidate. His support- 
ers say he has given Cuba efficient 
government and modernized many 
aspects of Cuba’s economy. 

Cuba’s constitution bars Batista 
from running for a second consecu- 
tive term. He has, therefore, hand- 
picked his obedient premier, Andres 
Rivero Aguero, to run for president. 
If Rivero wins, Batista presumably 
would take charge of the Cuban 
armed forces and continue to run 
Cuba from “behind the scenes.” 

Running against Rivero are two 
other candidates—Ramon Grau San 
Martin and Dr. Carlos Marquez 


Sterling. They represent the “tame” 


opposition which feels that ballots, 
not rebel bullets, will defeat Batista. 
The odds, however, seem’ to favor 
Rivero because the Batista forces 
have both the money and or- 
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“Cityrama.” Interior acoustics were 
word spoken by multi-lingual guides. 
ganization to “swing” the campaign. 

Castro and his small rebel band 
have been fighting the Cuban army 
since December 1956. Castro, a 31- 
year-old lawyer, is regarded as a 
symbol of a middle-class “reform 
movement” rather than of economic 
and social revolution. His financial 
support has come mainly from 
wealthy and middle-income groups. 

The rebels’ struggle is expected to 
reach a crucial stage soon when they 
call a nationwide general strike. 


IN BRIEF 


Antarctic Victory. On March 1 Dr. 
Vivian Fuchs of Britain became the first 
man ever to cross Antarctica by land 
(see map in Jan. 24 news pages for 
his route). Dr. Fuchs led a 12-man team 
across 2,150 miles of frozen wasteland 
by dog sled—braving bitter cold (with 
temperatures down to 60 degrees be- 
low zero), blinding snowstorms, and 
treacherous snow-covered crevasses, 
each a possible death trap. The British 
explorer had set a time limit for his his- 
toric trek: 100 days. He made it in 99. 


Yemen Joins “Arab Republic.” Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s one-month-old 
United Arab Republic (made up of 
Egypt and Syria) now has a third mem- 
ber—the kingdom of Yemen on the south- 
western tip of the Arabian peninsula. 
Yemen, unlike Syria, will retain its na- 
tional independence in the union. The 
newest addition constitutes an impor- 
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tant victory for Nasser in his drive 
to line up the Arab world under his 
anti-Western leadership. Last month 
Nasser’s chief rival—pro-Western Iraq- 
merged with Jordan. Now both Egypt 
and Iraq are trying to woo Lebanon 
and the Arab sheikdoms of the Per: 
Gulf and southern Arabia 


U.S. Cardinal Gets High Vatican 
Post. Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Chicago, has been 
selected by Pope Pius XII to head the 
Catholic missionary program through 
out the world. The 70-year-old Cardinal 
has led the Chicago Archdiocese, larg 
est in the U.S., for 18 years. Informed 
of his new post, Cardinal Stritch said 
he was “surprised and amazed,’ 
adding: “Never before in history has 
an American prelate been called to such 
an important office.” 


Colleges Overcrowded? Not so, say: 
a recent survey conducted by the New 
York Herald Tribune, The newspaper 
polled the presidents of 221 colleges 
and universities. Most of those who 
answered—89 per cent—reported mid 
winter vacancies on their campuses 
But they warn that the current popula 
tion boom. (3,000,000 more Americans 
every year) will make it tougher to ge! 
into colleges by 1960. Meanwhile, sta 
tistics continue to show that 25 pe 
cent of college students drop out by the 
end of their freshman year. 

A sociology professor at the Univer 
sity of Chicago, David Reisman, blames 
coeducation for part of the drop. He 
says that early dating, a product of co 
education, influences career choices of 
boys. Girls persuade boys to pursue 
careers which will not interfere with an 
early marriage or with “home life.” As 
a result, boys shun careers such as med- 
icine and science which involve long 
years of preparation—mainly because 
their girls won’t wait. 


“Find Excitement with Books!” That's 
the advice of leading educators as the 
nation celebrates its first National Li 
brary Week, March 16 to 21. Accord 
ing to a recent Gallup Poll, all othe: 
English-speaking nations have a bette: 
reading record than the U.S. Library 
Week will help to remedy this. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Identify: (a) Batista; (b) Fuchs; 
(c) Nasser; (d) Castro. 

2. What are “fair trade” laws? How 
did they begin? Why have they been 
abandoned by two leading firms? 

3. Define “recession.” How does it 
differ from a “depression?” 
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' Private Eye TV 


The employee worked in the stock- 
room of a TV store. Every day, during 
his lunch hour, he would carry two 
or three cartons of TV tubes to the 
bustling loading platform. At the same 
time, a truck would pull up. The em- 
ployee would load the cartons into the 
truck, and it would drive off. 

One day, the truck came and went 
on schedule as usual. The employee 
turned around. Surprise! Two police- 
men were standing behind him—with 
handcuffs! The mystery of the 
missing TV. tubes had been solved. 

Who, the thief wanted to know, had 
The policemen grinned, 
and pointed upward. There, nestled 
snugly among the rafters, sat an un- 
blinking Private Eye—a TV 

The Private Eye had been “hired” 
by the owner of the TV store. The 
TV camera connected to a TV 
receiver hundred yards away. 
The police had watched the TV screen 
for two weeks. They had spotted the 
suspicious activities of the crooked em- 
ployee, and laid a trap for him. 

In recent months, Private Eye TV 
has proved a boon for law enforcement 
agencies. TV cameras have been set 
up in supermarkets and department 
stores to spot shoplifters. In some post 
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RCA photo 
TV lets teller in “drive in” bank verify 
signature with copy filed in main bank. 


offices and banks, TV cameras keep 
an eye on suspicious loiterers. 

Another name for Private Eye TV 
is “closed circuit” television. How does 
closed circuit TY work? The closed 
circuit TV camera is connected to view- 
ing screens by coaxial cable. It sends 
its picture directly through this cable 
to the receiver. It does not broadcast 
through the air. Thus TV sets not con- 
nected directly to the cable cannot 
pick up the picture. 

Private Eye TV does all types of 
“detective” work. Some closed circuit 
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TV cameras poke their eyes into blast 
furnaces or nuclear reactors—places 
where human beings could not exist. 
Other TV cameras enable engineers 
to watch close-ups of tests of high ex- 
plosives. Banks have become steady 
customers of Private Eye TV. Reason? 
In a large city a bank may have several 
branches. Private Eye TV enables a 
teller in a branch bank to compare a 
signature against the verified signa- 
tures of depositors on file in the main 
bank (see photo). 

Railroads also put Private Eye TV 
to good use. TV cameras set up in 
switching yards enable trainmen in a 
central office to identify and switch 
freight cars from track to track by re- 
mote control (see photo). 

Private Eye TV may soon make its 
way into private homes. TV cameras 
could be installed anywhere in a house 
and connected with an unused channel 
of a regular TV set. Thus mother could 
keep an eye on baby while he sleeps, 
spot unwelcome visitors at the front 
door, or pinpoint a prowler in the yard. 
Such Private Eye TV systems will be 
available for the home in five years, 
the experts say. Cost: about $500. 

Today, Private Eye TV is. still too 
expensive for most companies. But the 
experts predict closed circuit television 
will soon become big business. 


RCA photo 


Using private TV, clerk in a central office can identify and switch freight cars from track to track by remote control. 
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ABCs OF OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


OFFICE 





QUALIFICATIONS TERM OF OFFICE ANNUAL SALARY 


PRESIDENT Natural-born U. S. citizen. Four years, start- 
At least 35 years old. ing Jan. 20 of 
Resident of U. $. for at least) Yeo" 
14 years. electi 

CABINET SECRETARY No special quolifications 
(10) required by Constitution. 


$100,000 plus 
$90,000 for expenses 


VICE-PRESIDENT $45,000 


May be removed $25,000 
at any time by 


the President. 


SENATOR U. S. citizen for at least nine 
(96) years. At least 30 years old. 
Resident of state from which 

elected. 


REPRESENTATIVE U. S$. citizen for at least seven 
(435) years. At least 25 years old. 
Resident of state from which 

elected. 


Six years (One 
third of Senate 
elected every 
twe years). 


Two years (Takes 
office Jan. 3 of 
odd - numbered 
years). 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


SUPREME COURT Ne special quolificctions re- Appointed for 


shins 


Se ee 


JUSTICE (9) 


CIRCUIT COURT 
OF APPEALS JUDGE 


(68) 


quired by Constitution. (Con- 
gress may determine the num- 
ber of Supreme Court justices 
and may estoblish whatever 
lower courts it wishes.) ” 


life. May be re- 
moved only by 
impeachment 
and trial by 


Congress. 


JUDICIAL BRANCH 


DISTRICT COURT 
JUDGE (229) 





Speaker of the House: $45,000 
Figures in parentheses at left are the number of people holding each office. 








Our Constitutional System 


FROM THE CONSTITUTION 


Article 1, Section 1—All Legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress-of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 

Article I1, Section 1—The Executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of America. 

Article III, Section 1—The Judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such 
inferior courts as Congress may from time to time. . . 
establish. 





Many of the men who met in Philadelphia in 1787 to 
write our Constitution had fought through the long War for 
Independence. They had risked their “lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor” to bring an end to British tyranny. 
They were determined to create a representative democracy 
—a government responsible to the people. Under the Consti- 
tution, no one man (or group of men) would have the power 
to seize the government and rule as he wished. 

To preserve the infant democracy against the threat of 
dictatorship, our forefathers limited the authority of govern- 
ment in two ways. First, they divided the power between 
the Federal Goverriment and the individual states. Second, 


they carefully split up the powers granted to the Federal 
Government. They divided these powers into three separate 
and independent branches: the legislative (Congress), the 
exequtive (the President), and the judicial (Supreme Court). 

Our Constitution has proved a momentous success. Its 
provisions for the separation of powers blazed a new trail 
in man’s approach to government. It has not only served 
as the “birth certificate” of the United States—it has also 
served as a model for many of the world’s other governments. 
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Meet the Cabinet 
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Equal Justice Under Law 
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The 


Changing Presidency 
... World's Toughest Job 


S his second term drew to a close 
A in 1808, President Thomas Jeffer- 
son commented: “I am tired of an 
office where I can do no more’ good 
than many others who would be glad 
to be employed in it. To myself, per- 
sonally, it brings nothing but unceasing 
drudgery and daily loss of friends.” 

A century and a half later, another 
President, Harry S. Truman, had a few 
phrases to add. “No one man,” Mr. 
Truman remarked, “can really fill the 
Presidency. It is an executive job that 
is almost fantastic. No absolute monarch 
has ever had such decisions to make 
or the responsibilities that the President 
of the United States has.” 

Indeed, Mr. Truman has called the 
Presidency a “man-killer . . . five or six 
full-time jobs, all different, all difficult.” 


What the President Does 

Exactly the 
duties? 

First, the President is Chief of State. 
He is the official head of the Govern- 
ment and speaks for the nation. He 
presides over important public cere- 
monies, greets delegations, sponsors 
worthy causes. He symbolizes to the 
nation—and the world—“the American 
way of life.” 

Second, the President is Chief Ex- 
ecutive. He runs the Government. He 
sees that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted. He has veto power over bills 
passed by Congress and signs bills into 
law. He appoints, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the hundreds of 
officials who manage departments and 


what are President’s 


agencies. He may grant pardons for 
crimes against the U. S. 

As Chief Executive, the President 
must conduct Cabinet meetings and 
see that the 1,816 component parts of 
the Executive Branch are operated 
efficiently. These components employ 
about 2,000,000 people in 9 depart- 
ments, 104 bureaus, 12 sections, 108 
services, 51 branches, 460 offices, 631 
divisions, 19 administrations, 6 agen- 
cies, 40 boards, 6 commands, 20 com- 
missions, 19 corporations, and 283 mis- 
cellaneous parts! 

Third, the President is Chief Dipto- 
mat. He deals with the heads of all 
foreign governments. He is the princi- 
pal maker of our foreign policy. The 
free nations look to him as a world 
leader. He has the power, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties. 

Fourth, the President is Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armed Forces. He is 
responsible for the state of the nation’s 
defenses. He appoints all officers of the 
services and must approve their pro- 
motions. He has the final responsibility 
for our strategy in the event of war, 
although Congress alone has the powe1 
to declare war. 

Fifth, the President is chief of his 
political party. He tries to keep party 
loyalty intact and the party ranks 
united. He can reward party members 
who support him or punish those who 
oppose him by giving—or withholding— 
appointments to Federal office. He must 
help make party policy and aid other 
party members in their election cam- 
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paigns. By his “State of the Union” 
messages, and in many other ways, he 
also plays a major part in framing the 
legislative program. He works closely 
with his party leaders in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

Although the burden of the Presi- 
dency is appallingly heavy today, the 
President is aided by an _ elaborate 
White House “General Staff” in addi 
tion to his Cabinet (see pages 17-19). 

When they wrote the Constitution 
our Founding Fathers never imagined 
that the Presidency would become so 
huge a job. The whole story of the 
drastically changing role of our Presi- 
dency—in response to the demands of 
the times—is a fascinating one. And it 
helps explain how the President’s re 
sponsibilities have multiplied with the 
years. 


Landmarks in Presidency 

George Washington, our first Presi 
dent, set the tone of the office as a 
strong, dignified non-political Chief of 
State. He wholeheartedly accepted the 
Constitutional provision that the Con 
gress was supreme in law-making mat 
ters. He made little attempt to control 
policy. 

Washington’s successors, though act 
ing as party leaders, followed his 
example of permitting Congress to 
dominate. For the long period of Re- 
publican-Democratic supremacy afte: 
Jefferson, the Executive and the Legis 
lature rambled along in harmony. 

This “Era of Good Feeling” lasted 
until Andrew Jackson became Presi 
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dent. “Old Hickory” wanted equal 
power with the other branches of gov- 
ernment, and he asserted his constitu- 
tional right as the direct representative 
of all the people. The powers of the 
Presidency have grown chiefly because 
certain strong and able Presidents like 
Jackson have vigorously asserted them 
against a reluctant Congress. 

Abraham Lincoln, at the height of 
the Civil War crisis, pushed the Presi- 
dency to a new plateau. He boldly 
assumed unprecedented war powers, 
and like other strong Presidents, was 
often called a “dictator.” 

After Lincoln’s assassination, a down- 
trodden Congress determined to keep 
future Presidents more docile. When 
Andrew Johnson, Lincoln’s former Vice- 
President, vetoed a bill that challenged 
his powers, Congress impeached him 
and almost managed to remove him. 

Not until 30 years later did a Presi- 
dent reassert the Executive power. This 
was Theodore Roosevelt, who came to 
the Presidency when the U. S. was 
entering the stage of world politics. It 
was his belief that the President had 
not only the right but the duty “to do 
anything that the needs of the nation 
demanded, unless such action was for- 
bidden by the Constitution.” 

Other strong Presidents, such as 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in periods of great wars and 
economic crisis, have introduced many 
innovations. As the nation has grown 
enormously in population, wealth, and 
world leadership in the past half cen- 
tury, Congress and the President have 
often fought for superiority. Yet the 
Constitution still stands, respected by 
al] as the charter of our liberties. 


Selecting Candidates 
While foreign-born citizens of the 
United States are free to run for the 
Senate and House, this is not the case 
with the Presidential office. The Con- 
stitution restricts the Presidency to 


“native-born” Americans. Other re- 
quirements for Presidential candidates 
are that they be at least 35 years of 
age, and have resided in the United 
States for at least 14 years. 

How are candidates chosen? The 
process is somewhat complicated and 
it begins long before election day. 

In the early days of our Republic, 
nominees for :political office of any 
kind were picked by a caucus, a meet- 
ing of politicians. Critics of the caucus 
system said that the choice was con- 
trolled by a handful of men. 

Eventually the caucus system was 
abandoned as a method of nominating 
Presidential candidates. A system of 
state and national conventions was 
used, attended by delegates from each 
state. The first national convention was 
held by the Democrats in 1832. 


As the years passed, some people 
began to object to the way in which 
delegates to these conventions were 
chosen. They charged that the political 
bosses of each state picked the dele- 
gates, and for that reason the conven- 
tions did not really represent the rank- 
and-file of the party. 

In the 1890's, reform leaders came 
up with a new idea—the Presidential 
preference primary. This was a pre- 
liminary election in which all party 
members could have a say in the choice 
of the party's nominees. They could 
vote for convention delegates pledged 
to represent their choice at the national 
convention. Since 1900, many states 
have adopted this system. 

Party delegates chosen at the state 
conventions and those selected by 
Presidential primaries meet at the na- 
tional convention. It usually has the 
outward appearance of a gigantic po- 
litical jamboree—but one at which the 
all-important task of nominating a 
Presidential candidate is accomplished. 


Who Elects the President? 


It is common to say that “the people” 
elect the President. In actual fact, 
voters go to the polls to choose “elec- 
tors"—members of the Electoral Col- 
lege. Each state is entitled to as many 
electors as it has Representatives and 
Senators in Corigress. 

The Founding Fathers did not neces- 
sarily intend that the people should 
participate in the selection of a Presi- 
dent. The Constitution says that the 
electors of each state should be ap- 
pointed in “such manner as the legisla- 
ture thereof may direct” (Article II, 
Section 1). At the beginning, the state 
legislatures appointed the electors. But 
the popular demand for a voice in the 
selection of the President soon altered 
this. By the early 1800's, most states’ 
electors were elected by popular vote, 
and this has been true of all states 
since 1876. 

The Constitution originally provided 
that the electors should vote for two 
persons. When the electoral votes of all 
the states were tallied, the man with 
the highest number of votes would be 
President; the next highest, Vice-Presi- 
dent. But in 1800 this presented a real 
obstacle. By then political parties had 
been formed. (The Constitution makes 
no provision for political parties. Many 
of the Founding Fathers hoped they 
never would arise.) 

The Republican-Democrats (or anti- 
Federalists) were in the majority in 
1800 and they named—by tie vote— 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. 
Which one would be President? The 
House of Representatives, after a long 
wrangle, picked Jefferson, and Burr 
became Vice-President. 

To avoid a repetition of such a situ- 


ation, the Twelfth Amendment to the 
Constitution was adopted in 1804. This 
directed the electors to name their 
choices for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent on separate ballots. 


Custom of “Unit Rule” 


No further changes have been made 
in the Electoral College through con- 
stitutional amendment. But the rising 
power of political parties forced electors 
in the various states to operate under 
the “unit rule.” That is, if the state’s 
voters choose electors nominated by 
the Repubiican party, then these elec- 
tors are honor bound to vote for the 
national Republican Presidential can- 
didate. Thus, in effect, the people of 
each state make their Presidential 
choice, arf expect the electors to fol- 
low through. But this is only custom. 

As recently as 1948, we saw that the 
members of the Electoral College are 
not compelled to follow the people’s 
choice, if they do not wish to. One of 
Tennessee's 12 electors, named by 
Democratic voters to vote for Mr. Tru- 
man, exercised his constitutional right 
to vote for J. Strom Thurmond, the 
candidate of the States’ Rights Demo- 
crats. 


Other Presidential Changes 


On March 4, 1789, the First Con- 
gress was called to order in New York 
City, the temporary capital. But it was 
not until April 6 that more than half 
the Congressmen had made their way 
to New York by muddy roads and 
stormy coastal waters. With the ma- 
jority assembled, Congress counted the 
electoral votes and formally determined 
that George Washington had been 
elected President. A messenger was 
dispatched by horseback to Mount 
Vernon, Virginia, to inform General 
Washington. On April 30, the new 
President, who had arrived shortly be- 
fore, took the oath of office. 

Thereafter, our Presidents took the 
oath of office on March 4 of the year 
following that in which they were 
elected—until recent times. 

In November 1932, with the nation 
in the grip of its severest economic de- 
pression, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was elected to office. He had no au- 
thority to take any steps to fight the 
economic crisis until after his inaugura- 
tion in March 1933. And outgoing 
President Herbert Hoover, faced with 
a hostile Congress and turned down 
for re-election by the people, was like- 
wise unable to do much. So shortly 
after the new President took office, 
Congress proposed the Twentieth 
Amendment. This Amendment, among 
other things, advanced the date of fu- 
ture Presidential inaugurations to Jan- 
uary 20. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 12) 


Presidential Term 

At the Constitutional Convention in 
1787, some delegates wanted a single 
term of six or seven years. There was 
even a proposal for a 20-year term. A 
compromise was finally adopted. The 
term was set at four years. 

George Washington, in declining 
nomination for a third term, started our 
“two-terms-and-no-more” tradition. The 
“two-term” tradition was finally broken 
by Democratic President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He won a third term in 
1940, and in the midst of world War 
II was elected to a fourth term. 

Congress had, at various times, pro- 
posed to limit the President's term of 
office. But such a measure never passed 
both houses until 1947, when a Re- 
publican-controlled Congress proposed 
—by a two-third vote—the Twenty- 
Second Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

This Amendment went into effect in 
1951, after three fourths of the states 
had ratified it. It forbids any President 
from being elected more than twice, 
or serving more than 10 years in all. 

The Presidency has changed in other 
ways, even without formal alterations 
in the Constitution. For example, the 
Constitution says that the President 
“shall have the power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two thirds 
of the Senators present concur” (Article 
Il, Section 2). This section gives the 
Chief Executive the power to conduct 
foreign policy. But what is “advice and 
consent”? 


Executive Agreements 


George Washington thought it meant 
that he should go in person to the 
Senate, discuss the possible terms of a 
treaty, and, after getting the Senate’s 
advice, proceed to work out a treaty. 
He did just this in the case of a treaty 
with one of the Indian tribal nations. 
But the Senate found it difficult to ex- 
press its opinion in the actual presence 
of Washington. This method proved a 
failure, so the President thereafter 
worked out the treaties, made a tenta- 
tive agreement with the other party 
(a foreign nation or Indian tribe), and 
then sent it to the Senate for approval 
or rejection. This has been the method 
practiced ever since. 

But in the twentieth century, some 
Presidents have been unwilling to risk 
rejection by the Senate of an agreement 
with another nation. Also, where the 
agreement affected our defenses, they 
have felt it might be unwise for its 
provisions to be openly debated in the 
Senate. Taking advantage of the fact 
that the Constitution does not define 
the word “treaties,” they have negoti- 


ated “Executive Agreements” (made 
between the heads of states). Not being 
treaties, Executive Agreements are not 
subject to Senate ratification. Presi- 
dents F. D. Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower have used this device, espe- 
cially when agreements had to be nego- 
tiated quickly. 

The negotiation of Executive Agree- 
ments has been subject to criticism. 
Some Senators argue that when the 
Chief Executive makes an Executive 
Agreement he is usurping a power the 
Constitution gives to the Senate. 


Salary for a Hard Job 


How much should we pay our Presi- 
dent? The Constitution simply says 
the President shall “receive for his 
services a compensation” (Article II, 
Section 1). 

The First Congress decided that 
$25,000 a year was enough for Presi- 
dent Washington, and that salary con- 
tinued until President Grant’s second 
term in 1873, when the salary was 
doubled. It went up to $75,000 in 
1909, when President Taft took office. 
In 1949, Congress again raised the 
salary of the Chief Executive. President 
Eisenhower receives a salary of $100,- 
000 (taxable). In addition, the Presi- 
dent receives an expense fund of $50,- 
000 (also taxable), and another $40,- 
000 (non-taxable) for his official travel 
and entertainment. 

No President ever got rich in the 
White House, for he needs most or all 
of his salary to meet his many personal 
or official expenses as the First Citizen 
of the nation. Many corporation execu- 
tives receive larger salaries. 

The Constitution provides (Article 
II, Section 1) that the Vice-President 
(see page 16) assume the Presidential 
office in the event that the President 
dies, resigns, is unable to serve, or is 
removed from office by Congress. The 
President may be removed from office 
by a process of Congressional impeach- 
ment and conviction for committing 
“treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” 


lf the President Dies 


Only one President, Andrew John- 
son, was ever impeached. But the 
Senate found him innocent of “high 
crimes and misdemeanors in office,” so 
he was not removed. No President has 
ever resigned or has been unable to 
continue to serve because of illness. 
But seven of our Presidents died while 
in office, three of them meeting death 
from assassins’ bullets. In each case:the 
Vice-President assumed office and filled 
out the remainder of the term. 

Suppose both the President and the 
Vice-President die or cannot serve— 
what happens then? The Constitution 


leaves this problem up to Congress. In 
1792 Congress passed the first Succes- 
sion Act. It said that, after the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate would be 
next in line, followed by the Speaker 
of the House. (The Senate President 
pro tempore is the Senator elected to 
preside over the chamber in the ab- 
sence of the Vice-President. ) 

This law (never used) lasted nearly 
a century. Soon after President Cleve- 
land took office in 1885, his Vice- 
President, Thomas Hendricks, died. 
Though Cleveland was a Democrat, 
the Senate was then controlled by Re- 
publicans. The country realized that if 
the Democratic President now passed 
away, he would be succeeded by the 
Republican President pro tempore of 
the Senate. The “out” party would be 
put in power without an election. 

So the Succession Law was changed 
in 1886. The line of succession, after 
President and Vice-President, was al- 
tered to include the President’s Cabinet 
members, beginning with the Secretary 
of State. 

But sixty years later the people took 
another look. Was it right for an ap- 
pointed official (such as a Cabinet 
Secretary) to succeed our elected 
President and Vice-President? Congress 
decided in 1947 that this was not a 
good idea, so the law was changed 
again. This time the succession put the 
Speaker of the House first after the 
Vice-President, then the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and then the 
Cabinet Secretaries. This is the law to- 
day. 


Press and Public Relations 


Every President seeks the backing 
of public opinion for himself and his 
policies. By well-publicized messages 
to Congress, speeches to various organ- 
izations, and “heart-to-heart” radio and 
television talks, the Chief Executive 
builds up and strengthens his political 
support. In some cases, the President, 
faced by a hostile Congress, may ap- 
peal directly to the nation in an effort 
to oblige the legislature to “toe the 
line.” 

However, it is the press conference 
that most effectively places the Presi- 
dent—and his ideas—before the public. 
Through questions put to him by more 
than 200 Washington correspondents— 
representing newspapers, magazines, 
radio, TV, and newsreels—the President 
finds out what is on people’s minds. 
And it gives the people a chance, 
through the Chief Executive’s answers, 
to find out exactly where the President 
stands on national and world affairs. 

This has been especially true, per- 
haps, during the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. For the President is the first 
Chief Executive who has opened the 








press conference to radio and television. 

Relations between President and 
press have come a long way since the 
early days of the Republic. Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first President to 
employ the press effectively. He would 
often issue statements to the press in 
which he declared his views on crucial 
questions—thus “making” the front 
pages of newspapers from coast. to 
coast. But he never held a news con- 
ference for all newspapermen. 

President Woodrow Wilson was the 
first Chief Executive to meet with 
numbers of newspapermen in “give- 
and-take” sessions of questions and 
answers. 


Under Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover in the 1920’s and early 
1930’s, all questions had to be written 
down and submitted in advance. The 
Chief Executive could then choose the 
questions he wished to answer. It was 
not until Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
moved into the White House in 1933, 
however, that the press conference be- 
came the institution it is. today. 


Press Conference Today 


Since then—under Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower — the 
press conference has become a recog- 
nized national institution. The details 
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of the conference may vary with the 
personality of the Chief Executive, but 
its importance has grown with the 
years. The press conference provides 
the American people with a unique 
opportunity to get a “close-up picture” 
of the President himself, as well as an 
explanation of his policies and his 
views. 

The trials and tribulations of the 
Presidency are without number. Why 
do so many men still want to be Presi- 
dent? The answer is probably to be 
found in another statement by Thomas 
Jefferson. The one consolation of the 
Presidency, mused Jefferson, is that it 


is “a splendid misery.” 


THE MANY JOBS 
OF THE 
PRESIDENT 
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The 
Vice Presidency... 
Real Job Today 


“V. P.“ has become a front-line member of the Government 


HOMAS R. MARSHALL, who was 

Vice-President of the United States 
under Woodrow Wilson, enjoyed a rep- 
utation as a teller of humorous tales. 

One of Mr. Marshall's stories gives a 
clue to his situation. According to him, 
“Once there were two brothers. One 
ran away to sea; the other was elected 
Vice-President. Nothing was ever heard 
of either of them again.” 

Why has the Vice Presidency so often 
been the doorway to oblivion? 

One reason is that the Constitution 
gives the Vice-President so little to do. 
Aside from outlining the method of his 
election (Article II and the Twelfth 
Amendment), the Constitution says only 
two things about him: (1) In case of 
the death or disability of the President, 
his duties shal] devolve upon the Vice- 
President. (2) The Vice-President shall 
be the President of the Senate, but shall 
have no vote except in case of a tie. 


“VV. P.’—An Afterthought 


Another reason for the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s lack of importance is the way the 
Vice-Presidential nominee usually has 
been chosen. He is picked in the closing 
hours of the national conventions of the 
two major parties by a group of weary 
delegates impatient to go home. He is 
an afterthought to the man who has 
been chosen for President. And almost 
invariably he is a political choice—a 
man who can “balance the ticket” be- 
cause he carries weight with some 
factions or some section of the nation. 

Rarely have the conventions, or even 
the voters, considered ability and ex- 
perience in choosing a Vice-President. 
They seem scarcely to realize that they 
are naming the man who may step into 
the White House at any moment if 
something happened to the President. 

And this is no idle hazard. Seven of 
the 33 men who have been President 
have moved up from the. Vice Presi- 
dency at the death of the President— 
more than one out of every five. Only 


three of these men (Theodore Roose- 
velt, Coolidge, and Truman) were later 


elected in their own right. 


Official Duties—10% Job 


- There have been, of course, some 
distinguished men who were Vice- 
Presidents, among them John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, who succeeded 
Washington in the Presidency; Daniel 
D. Tompkins of New York; John C. 
Calhoun, the great Southern leader; 
Adlai E. Stevenson, grandfather of the 
recent Democratic candidate, who was 
Vice-President under Cleveland; and 
Theodore Roosevelt. And there have 
been one or two doubtful characters. 
But the great majority have been of 
blameless but relatively minor caliber. 

Presiding over the Senate is a neces- 
sary, but Mardly a difficult job. The 
Vice-President decides points of order, 
recognizes members, and puts questions 
to a vote. But his powers in control of 
legislation and committee appointments 
are distinctly less than those of the 
Speaker of the House. He is not a Sena- 
tor himself, and therefore cannot enter 
the debates or vote, except to break a 
tie. (In an evenly balanced Senate this 
power may be important. But, as Vice- 


Long in Minneapolis Tribune 
Job and office are growing in stature. 


President Richard Nixon once remarked, 
even at such times his Senate job took 
“only 10 per cent” of his time.) 

Recognizing these facts, many Presi- 
dents have made efforts in recent years 
to give their Vice-Presidents more 
authority and responsibility. Beginhing 
with Calvin Coolidge, it has been cas- 
tomary for the Vice-President to sit in 
Cabinet sessions. Former President Tru- 
man asked Congress to make the Vice- 
President a member of the National 
Security Council, to permit the “V. P.” 
to preside over this important agency 
in the President’s absence. 

The stroke suffered by President 
Eisenhower late last year—coming after 
his 1955 heart attack and 1956 intesti- 
nal operation—has dramatically called 
attention to the staggering amount of 
work the Chief Executive is required 
to perform. Indeed, the burdens of the 
President in our space age have be- 
come so tremendous that there have 
been many proposals that some of his 


* duties be passed on to the man next- 


in-line, the Vice-President. 

President Eisenhower has indicated 
that he supports this view. Since 1953, 
Mr. Eisenhower has made his Vice- 
President, Mr. Nixon, a “front-line” par- 
ticipant in his Administration. On sev- 
eral occasions, he has permitted Mr. 
Nixon to conduct Cabinet meetings. 


Now “‘Front-Line” Executive 


President Eisenhower has indicated 
his desire to broaden the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s role: “I believe that it is almost 
showing indifference to the welfare of 
the American people unless you keep 
the Vice-President aware of everything 
that is going on. . . . I [want] him in 
every important conference so that if 
the Grim Reaper would find it time to 

. remove me from this scene [the 
Vice-President] is ready to step in with- 
out interruption.” 

President Eisenhower recently re- 
vealed that he had a “clear under- 
standing” with Vice-President Nixon on 
what Mr. Nixon was to do’ if the Presi- 
dent became unable to perform his 
duties. He indicated that the “under- 
standing” covered these points: (a) If 
the President was too ill to declare his 
disability, Mr. Nixon would make that 
decision; (2) Mr. Nixon would become 
“Acting President,” leaving Mr. Eisen- 
hower free to return to office if he re- 
covered. 

The President had several times asked 
Congress to clarify the succession pro- 
cedure. Action had been delayed by 
differentes on how to approach the 
problem. Could it be done lawfully by 
an act of Congress, or was a constitu- 
tional amendment necessary? Thus, in 
the absence of Congressional decision, 
the President had taken Executive ac- 
tion to solve the problem. 





-_ 


The President's 
“General Staff” 


age dispatches from Washington 
sometimes look like a bowl of al- 
phabet soup. That’s because they are 
studded with the capital letter initials 
of the many agencies of our Federal 
Government —such as AEC, FCC, 
NLRB, VA, etc. 

Here’s a list of the most important of 
these “alphabet agencies” and a brief 
summary of their functions. 


Agencies in the Executive Office 
of the President 


National Security Council (NSC)— 
Most powerful of the “alphabet agen- 
cies.” This top group meets weekly to 
help the President plan basic policies 
to protect our nation’s security, and to 
coordinate military, diplomatic, and 
economic action in world affairs. The 
NSC was created in 1947. Its members 
include the President (Chairman), Vice- 
President, Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, and the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization (ODM). 

The following agencies also work 
closely with the President and the 
NSC: 

Bureau of the Budget—Headed by 
Percival Brundage, prepares drafts of 
the annual budget, deals with depart- 
ments, keeps an eye on the economical 
administration of all branches. 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA)— 
Headed by Allen W. Dulles, collects in- 
formation of military importance from 
all countries and reports to the NSC. 

Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) 
—Supervises defense output and keeps 
plans ready for all-out industrial and 
civilian mobilization of U. S. strength 
in case of sudden emergency. Director: 
Gordon Gray. 

The Council of Economic Advisers— 
This three-man Council advises the 
President regarding programs to keep 
the U. S. prosperous. It prepares the 
annual economic report. Chairman: 
Raymond J. Saulnier. 


Independent Agencies 


Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)— 
Manages our Government's huge pro- 
gram (employing thousands of persons 
and costing about $13,800,000,000 so 
far) to produce atomic energy for war 
and peace. Chairman: Lewis L. Strauss. 


Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB)--Reg- 
ulates routes, fares, and safety stand- 
ards of airlines, and cooperates in de- 
veloping international air transporta- 
tion. Chairman: James R. Durfee. 

(U. S.) Civil Service Commission— 
Examines and selects personnel for em- 
ployment by the Federal Government. 
Chairman: Harris Ellsworth. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 
—Grants loans to promote trade be- 
tween the U. S. and foreign countries. 
Chairman: Samuel C. Waugh. 

Farm Credit Administration (FCA)— 
Provides long-term and _ short-term 
credit to farmers and to farm organiza- 
tions. Chairman: C. H. Matthews. 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA)—Works in cooperation with 
states and cities to organize civilian 
population for protection against enemy 
air attack. Administrator: Leo A. 
Hoegh. 

Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC)—Licenses and supervises radio 
and TV broadcasting and oversees tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable, and radio 
communications. Chairman: John €. 
Doerfer. 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service (FMCS)—Assists in settling dis- 
putes between labor and management. 
Director: Joseph F. Finnegan. 

Federal Power Commission (FPC)— 
Sets rates for electric power and natural 
gas transmitted among the states. Chair- 
man: Jerome K. Kuykendall. 

Federal Reserve System (FRS)—Com- 
posed of 12 Federal Reserve Banks, and 
6,462 private banks (which do 85 per 
cent of U. S. banking). A Board of Gov- 
ernors heads the System, and regulates 
interest rates, loan policies, and reserve 
funds of member banks. Chairman: Wil- 
liam McC. Martin, Jr. 

Federal Trade Commission (FTC)— 
Promotes fair competition among busi- 
nesses by preventing illegal practices 
in interstate trade, such as unlawful 
price-fixing and misleading advertising. 
Chairman: John W. Gwynne. 

General Services Administration 
(GSA)—Uncle Sam’s “housekeeper,” the 
GSA keeps Government records, man- 
ages Government buildings, and stores 
Government supplies. Administrator: 
Franklin G. Floete. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC)—This is our oldest “alphabet 
agency” (created in 1887). The ICC 
regulates interstate transportation (rail- 
roads, buses, trucks, oil pipe lines, 
coastal and inland shipping). The ICC 
sets rates which carriers may charge. 
Chairman: Abe McGregor Goff. 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB)—Holds hearings in labor-man- 
agement disputes, conducts union elec- 
tions, and acts to prevent “unfair labor 
practices” by management or labor. 
Chairman: Boyd Leedom. 

National Science Foundation (NSF)— 
Promotes progress of U. S. science 
through research, scholarships, and the 
exchange of scientific information. Di- 
rector: Alan T. Waterman. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC)—Protects public against unfair 
practices in sale of stocks and bonds. 
Chairman: Edward M. Gadsby. 

Small Business Administration (SBA) 
—Provides technical advice and loans to 
small business firms. Director: Wendell 
B. Barnes. 

(U. S.) Tariff Commission—Investi- 
gates and reports on tariffs and foreign 
trade for the President and Congress. 
Chairman: Edgar B. Brossard. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA)— 
Created in 1933 as a new type of Gov- 
ernment agency in the 41,000-square- 
mile Tennessee Valley. TVA builds and 
Operates flood-control and power dams, 
and distributes electric power. Chair- 
man: Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel. 

U. S. Information Agency (USIA)— 
Distributes information about the U. S. 
and its policies to peoples abroad. Di- 
rector: George V. Allen. 

Veterans Administration (VA)—Ad- 
ministers hospital care, vocational train- 
ing, education and insurance programs 
for Uncle Sam’s 22,650,000 veterans, 
and operates the Federal pension sys- 
tem for veterans and their dependents. 
Administrator: Sumner G. Whittier. 


Agencies Controlled by Congress 


General Accounting Office (GAO)— 
Settles financial claims against the Gov- 
ernment, audits use of public funds. 

Government Printing Office (GPO)— 
Prints documents, papers, and publica- 
tions for the Government. 











The officials pictured on these pages help the President 
run the gigantic U. S. Government. Each heads one of the 
Executive Departments and receives a salary of $25,000 a 
year. Together, they form the President’s Cabinet. Each 
President appoints his own Cabinet members, subject to 
Senate approval. Here are the present Executive Depart- 
ments (listed in the order of their establishment by Con- 
gress), with a brief description of the work they do, and a 
“thumbnail biography” of Cabinet member in charge. 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State: John 
Foster Dulles, 70, law- 
yer from New York. 
Minister's son. Grad- 
vate of Princeton Univ. 
Became senior partner 
of law firm specializing 
in international cases. 
Adviser to four previ- 
ous Secretaries of State. 
Negotiator of Japanese 
Peace Treaty. 

Established, 1789. This Department 
conducts our relations with other na- 
tions and with the U. N. and other inter- 
national bodies. The Department op- 
erates through 77 embassies (headed by 
ambassadors) and 3 legations (headed 
by ministers) in 80 foreign lands. It 
runs 190 consulates in foreign cities to 
serve Americans abroad. More than 32,- 
990 foreign service employees are at 
work in these 268 posts. The Depart- 
ment also maintains the U. S. Mission 
to the U. N. The present Chief Dele- 
gate to the U. .N. is Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. 

The Department negotiates treaties 
with other nations, issues passports and 
visas, and collects and distributes infor- 
mation sent by its representatives 
abroad. The Department also provides 
policy guidance for 206 U. S. informa- 
tion centers and cultural .centers oper- 
ated by the USIA in 80 countries (see 
page 17). Through these centers, mate- 
rials on all aspects of American life are 
made available to more than a billion 
citizens of foreign countries. 

The Department also helps to set 
policies for Uncle Sam’s “Point Four” 
program which sends U. S. experts to 
help friendly nations raise their living 
standards. This program is managed by 
the ICA, a semi-autonomous agency 
within the Department of State. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: Robert B. Ander- 
son, 47, Texas lawyer 
and mining executive. 
Farmer's son. 

of Weatherford College 
and U. of Texas. State 
legislator and law pro- 
fessor. Business execu- 
tive 1941-1953. Former 
Navy Secretary and 
Deputy Sec. of Defense. 


Established, 1789. This Department 
handles Uncle Sam’s money. It collects 
taxes, tariffs (Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and Customs) and all other Fed- 
eral revenue ($71 billion in year 
ending June 30). It manages the spend- 
ing of Federal funds ($69.3 billion in 
the year ending June 30). It keeps the 
books on our national debt (noéw about 
$274.3 billion). 

The Treasury Department also guards 
our nation’s reserve of gold and silver; 
operates the three U. S. Mints that 
make our coins and paper money; and 
supervises our national banks. The De- 
partment regulates our export-import 
trade and traffic in narcotics. It admin- 
isters the U. S. Coast Guard and directs 
the Secret Service men who protect the 
President at all times and track down 
counterfeiters. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


2 Bon Secretary of Defense: 

Be. Neil H. McElroy, 53, 
businessman from 
Ohio. High School phys- 
ics teacher's son. Grad- 
vate of Harvard. Joined 
Procter & Gamble 
(soap) Co. as mailboy 
in 1925, became its 
president in 1948. De- 
fense post is first gov- 
ernment job. 


Established, 1947, by unification of 
the previous Departments of War 
(1789) and the Navy (1798). This 
Department directs Uncle Sam’s Armed 
Forces and defense program. Under it 
are three separate departments, one 
each for the Army, Navy (including 
the Marine Corps), and the Air Force, 
each headed by a Secretary, who does 
not, however, sit in the Cabinet. De- 
fense is the biggest of all the Executive 
Departments, and spends the lion’s 
share of Federal budget (see pp. 29-31). 

The Department oversees production 
in the nation’s defense industries, keeps 
“stockpiles” of defense supplies for 
emergency use, and directs develop- 
ment of new weapons. Its payroll in- 
cludes 1,000,000 civilian employees, 
and the 2,600,000 in our Armed Forces. 
The President and the Secretary of De- 
fense control] the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
“top brass” of Armed Forces, who plan 
and advise on military problems. 


The President's ‘Team’ 


Meet the 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General: Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, 45, New 
York lawyer. Insurance 
agent’s son. Graduate 
of Colgate U. and Cor- 
nell. “Racket-busting” 
attorney. World War I! 
Navy officer. Counsel of 
Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee in 1947. 
Became Deputy Attor- 
ney General in 1953. 


The Office of the Attorney General 
was established in 1789 but the Depart- 
ment of Justice was not set up until 
1870. This Department enforces our 
Federal laws. Under it are (1) the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 
headed by J. Edgar Hoover, which 
hunts down violators of Federal laws 
and security; (2) the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, which carries 
out laws affecting persons who come 
from abroad and become U, S. citizens. 

The Justice Department supervises 
the Federal courts and penitentiaries. 
It gives legal advice to the President 
and other Federal officials, and repre- 
sents the Government in cases before 
the courts. Its staff of about 1,950 law- 
yers makes it the world’s biggest law 
firm. The Solicitor General acts as at- 
torney for the Government before the 
Supreme Court. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General: 
Arthur Summerfield, 
59, businessman from 
Michigan. First job was 
mailboy for auto firm. 
Head of one of biggest 
Chevrolet agencies in 
U. S. Republican party 
leader in Michigan. 
Former chairman of the 
Republican National 
Committee. 


Established, 1789. This Department 
delivers our nation’s mail. The Postal 
Service runs about 37,000 post offices 
in the U. S. and its territories, and em- 
ploys more than 521,000 workers. Last 
year, Uncle Sam’s mailmen delivered 
more than 59.1 billion pieces of mail by 
rail, truck, air and foot. The Depart- 
ment also sells money orders, U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, and operates the world’s 
largest savings bank—the Postal Savings 
System. with 2,200,508 depositors. 





Cabinet 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Interi- 
or: Frederick A. Seaton, 
48, Nebraska newspa- 
per publisher, Son of 
secretary to Kansas 
Senator. Graduate of 
Kansas State College. 
Active in politics since 
student days. Served 
one year as Senator in 
1952. Asst. Secy. of 
Defense—1953 to 1956. 


Established, 1849. This Department 
is the “caretaker” of our nation’s natural 
resources. It supervises most of the 750 
million acres of federally-owned land in 
the U. S. and its possessions. It issues 
permits for Americans to cut timber, 
graze livestock, dig for minerals on 
Government lands, Its Bureau of Recla- 
mation operates a vast system of irriga- 
tion works which bring water to arid 
areas of the West. Its power projects 
(Hoover Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, and 
others) make the Interior Department 
our biggest producer of electricity. 

The Department also watches over 
the welfare of the 343,000 American 
Indians, and of the 3,000,000 people 
living in the U. S. territories and pos- 
sessions (except a few island possessions 
run by the Navy). Its Bureau of Mines 
supervises production and conservation 
of underground fuels and minerals. Its 
Geologic Survey gathers facts and pub- 
lishes maps on our natural resources. 

Its National Park Service operates the 
national parks and monuments (such as 
Yellowstone and Yosemite). Its Fish 
and Wildlife Service oversees hunting 
and fishing on Government lands, regu- 
lates the salmon-catching and seal-hunt- 
ing industries. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: Ezra Taft. Benson, 
58, farm expert from 
Utah. Farmer’s son, 
Graduate of Brigham 
Young U., lowa State. 
Worked as farm exten- 
sion agent, then be- 
came head of National 
Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. High official 
in Mormon church. 


Established, 1862. This Department 
aids U. S. farmers. Its 4,800 scientists 


and experts develop better crops, live- 
stock, and agricultural methods, Its 
“county extension agents” and “home 
demonstration agents” pass on this 
knowledge to farmers and their families 
in every part of the U.-S. The Depart- 
ment also provides loans and crop insur- 
ance for farmers, and distributes pay- 
ments under the Federal program to 
support farm prices. 

It supervises the Soi] Conservation 
Service, which works to prevent erosion 
of our nation’s topsoil; the Forest Ser- 
vice, which cares for our 150 National 
Forests (118,117,000 acres); and the 
Rural Electrification. Administration, 
which : provides electricity and _tele- 
phone service to homes in rural regions. 
The Department also runs a telegraph 
system which supplies daily news and 
forecasts on farm supplies and prices to 
the nation’s press, radio and TV services 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce: 
Sinclair Weeks, 64, 
businessman from Mas- 
sachusetts. Banker’s 
son. Graduate of Har- 
vard. Served as artil- 
lery officer, World War 
1. Became bank clerk, 
director of several 
firms. State GOP lead- 
er, mayor of Newton, 
4 Mass., former Senator. 


Established, 1903. This Department 
aids U. S. businessmen. It collects and 
publishes business statistics. Its Bureau 
of the Census counts the nation’s popu- 
lation. Its Patent Office issues patents 
for inventions. Its Weather Bureau oper- 
ates Uncle Sam’s weather forecasting 
service. Its Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration polices our nation’s airlanes and 
waterways. Its Bureau of Public Roads 
builds roads in cooperation with the 
states. Its Bureau of Standards sets the 
official standards for U. S. measure- 
ments, and carries on research for na- 
tional defense. 

Its Maritime Board provides subsidies 
(money payments) to builders and oper- 
ators of U. S. ships to help them meet 
competition of low-cost foreign shipping 
and strengthen our merchant fleet. 

Its Coast and Geodetic Survey maps 
our coastline, surveys waterways, and 
compiles aeronautical charts. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor: 
James P. Mitchell, 57, 
labor relations expert 
from New York. Stud- 
ied at New York Uni- 
versity but did not 
graduate. Worked as 
truck driver and gro- 
cery clerk. Later han- 
dled labor relations for 
large department stores 
and U. S. Army. 
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Established, 1913, when it was sepa- 
rated from the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, formerly combined. 
This Department aids American work- 
ers. It helps them find jobs through the 
local public employment offices which 
it maintains in various states, Through 
its Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division, it enforces the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and other Fed- 
eral laws maintaining minimum wages 
and maximum hours. 

The Department cooperates with the 
states in administering programs of un- 
employment insurance and workmen's 
compensation. It sets up “on-the-job” 
training programs for young appren- 
tices in industry, and works to prevent 
industrial accidents. Its Women’s Bureau 
encourages better working conditions 
for the nation’s wage-earning women. 
Its Bureau of Labor Statistics collects 
and publishes facts and figures on em- 
ployment, wages, prices, and the cost 
of living. 

Each year the Department recruits 
hundreds of thousands of workers (in- 
cluding many high school youths) for 
summer jobs on U. S. farms. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare: 
Marion B. Folsom, 64, 
businessman. Graduate 
U. of Georgia, Harvard. 
World War | Army 
captain. Joined East- 
man-Kodak (1914), rose 
to director (1947). 
Helped draft Social 
Security Act. Treasury 
4 Under Secretary (1953). 


Established, 1953, by elevation of a 
former independent agency (the Fed- 
era] Security Agency) to the status of 
Executive Department. This Depart- 
ment aids the sick and needy, and works 
to better education. It spends about 
$2 billion yearly—more than any other 
Departntent except Defense and Treas- 
ury. Its Public Health Service cooper- 
ates with the states to improve the 
health of Americans, by fighting epi- 
demics, carrying on medical research, 
and granting money to build hospitals 
and laboratories. Its Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation helps disabled Americans 
by teaching them new working skills. 

Its Food and Drug Administration 
watches over the purity of food and 
drug products, and guards against false 
labeling. Its Social Security Administra- 
tion distributes payments to Americans 
who have retired from work and to 
family dependents of deceased workers. 
Its Office of Education collects and 
publishes information on U. S. schools 
and works to provide better education 
for all Americans. 



















Te Congressmen who serve in the 
Federal Legislature are elected di- 
rectly by the people. They make laws 
for the people. And they may continue 
to hold office only so long as the people 
support them at the ballot box. 

Just as it is the privilege of every 
citizen to vote upon reaching the voting 
age, so it is the duty of every citizen 
to learn about Congress. 

The questions and answers that fol- 
low are designed to help show how 
your Congress operates: 


1. Why are there two houses 
of Congress? 


In 1787, when the Constitution of the 
United States was written, all but two 
of the thirteen states had bicameral 
legislatures—that is, composed of two 
houses. 

This practice had its origin in Eng- 
land, mother country of the thirteen 
colonies. The English Parliament was 
(and still is) organized as the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 
The former was made up of noblemen, 
and the latter represented the common 
people. 

In the legislatures of the colonies, 
one house represented the Crown of 
England, and the other house repre- 
sented the people of the colonies. 

After the colonies gained their inde- 
pendence from England, eleven of them 
kept the two-house system. Why? To 
have each house act as a check against 
abuses by the other. But both houses 
now represented the people. 

It was natural, therefore, that the 
writers of our Constitution should fol- 
low the pattern developed in their in- 
dividual states. Thus, our Congress 
became bicamera]—made up of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. 


2. How large is Congress? 

When the first Congress opened in 
1789, it had 22 Senators and 59 Repre- 
sentatives from 1] states. (North Caro- 
lina and Rhode Island were not repre- 


How Congress 


Makes Our Laws 


Answers to twelve questions most frequently asked about our lawmaking body 


sented; they did not ratify the Constitu- 
tion until several months later.) 

As our nation grew, Congress also 
grew. The 85th Congress, which began 
on January 3, 1957, consists (as it has 
since 1912) of 96 Senators and 435 
Representatives—from 48 states. 


The Senate: 

The Constitution provides (Art. I, 
Sec. 3) that “the Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Sena- 
tors from each state.” 

Thus every state, regardless of size or 
population, has equal representation in 
the Senate. This is one-way by which 
the Constitution safeguards the federal 
nature of the Union. The word federal 
tells us that the United States is a union 
(federation) of individual states, each 
reserving certain powers. Our Federal 
Government is, therefore, a union of 48 
equal states. 

Each state has an equal voice in the 
Senate. For example, Nevada (with a 
population of only 267,000) and New 
York (with a population about 60 times 
as large, or more than 16,000,000) ‘each 
has two Senators. j 


The House of Representatives: 

The situation is different in the House. 
Here representation is based on popula- 
tion. 

To determine how many Representa- 
tives each state is entitled to have in 
the House, a nationwide census is taken 
every ten years, After each census, the 
seats in Congress, set by law at 435, are 
reapportioned (redistributed). 

Before the 1910 census, there was no 
set limit. The size of the House increased 
steadily as the nation’s population grew, 
and as new states were admitted to the 
Union. Thus, in 1840 there were 232 
members; in 1900, 386 members, and 
in 1910, 435 members. 

After the 1910 census, Congress de- 
cided that 435 members was the largest 
number which could work together effi- 
ciently. Since then, House seats have 
been reapportioned after each census. 











Today, each member of the House 
represents about 398,000 people. (Each 
state, however, is guaranteed at least 
one Representative. Thus, Nevada, with 
a population considerably smaller than 
398,000, nevertheless has one Repre- 
sentative. ) 

Each Representative is elected from 
a Congressional district. Districts vary 
greatly in size. Thus, one of New York 
City’s Congressional districts, only three 
square miles in area, contains as many 
people as the 28 counties in one Texas 
district. 


3. When does Congress meet? 


The Constitution says: “The Con- 
‘gress shall assemble at least once in 
every year” (Art. I, Sec. 4) and “such 
meeting shall begin at noon on January 
3, unless Congress shall by law appoint 
a different day” (20th Amendment). 

In actual practice, Congress meets 
during the winter and spring of every 
year. Last year, Congress began on Jan- 
uary 3, 1957, adjourned on August 30, 
and reconvened this past January 7. 

Neither the House nor the Senate by 
itself may adjourn for more than three 
days without permission of the other 
chamber. 

The President may call Congress into 
special session on emergency matters. 


4. How is Congress elected? 
Senate: 

Under the 17th Amendment to the 
Constitution (adopted in 1913), Sena- 
tors are elected directly by the voters 
of each state. Before that time, Senators 
were chosen by state legislatures. 

A Senator is elected for a term of six 
years. One third of the Senators (32 
Senators) are elected every two years. 
Thus, the Senate never changes its en- 
tire membership at any one time. 


The House of Representatives: 

All Representatives are elected for 
two-year terms (with elections being 
held in even-numbered years). 








Congresses are numbered according 
to elections to the House of Representa- 
tives. Thus, whenever a new House 
meets, Congress gets a new number. 
The First Congress served from 1789 to 
1791, the Second Congress from 1791 
to 1793, and so on for every two-year 
period. The present Congress is the 
85th. 


5. What are the qualifications 
for members of Congress? 


Senators: A Senator must be at least 
80 years old, a citizen of the U. S. for 
at least nine years, and a resident of the 
state from which elected. 

Representatives: A Representative 
must be at least 25 years old, a citizen 
of the U. S. for at least seven years, and 
a resident of the state from which he is 
elected. Representatives are usually resi- 
dents of the Congressional districts from 
which they are elected, but this is not 
required. 

Both men and women may be elected 
to either house. Until 1916, however, 
Congress was exclusively male. Jean- 
ette Rankin, a Republican, of Montana, 
broke this custom by winning election 
to the House in 1916—four years before 
women themselves won the right to vote 
through the 19th Amendment. The 
present Congress has 16 women legis- 
lators (nine Democrats, seven Republi- 
cans). Of these, 15 are serving in the 


SENATE 


House.’ Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith 
(Rep., Maine) is the only woman in 
the Senate. 

Members of Congress may not be 
arrested except for serious crimes. They 
may say what they wish on the floor of 
Congress or in committee, without be- 
ing sued or arrested for their statements. 
These privileges are known as Congres- 
sional immunity. 


6. How much are members of 
Congress paid? 

Three years ago, Congress voted it- 
self a pay raise—the first since 1946. 

A Representative is now paid $22,500 
a year. Before then, a Representative 
was paid $12,500, but also received 
$2,500 extra (tax free) for expenses. 
Under the new law, $3,000 of a Con- 
gressman’s new salary is tax free, but he 
must pay income tax on the rest like any 
other citizen. The only “extra money” a 
Representative now gets above his regu- 
lar salary is for travel to and from his 
home state. The law allows him one 
round trip between his home and Wash- 
ington each year. 

In addition to his salary, a Represent- 
ative is allowed about $26,000 a year to 
pay his staff, which consists of an assist- 
ant and two or three secretaries. He is 
also provided with a two-room suite of 
free office space in Washington, plus an 
office in his home district. 
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Each Representative is allowed $1,200 
yearly for stationery, as well as free 
postage, allowance for long-distance 
telephone calls and telegrams, low-cost 
life insurance and pensions, free medi- 
cal care, and other privileges. 

Senators have the same privileges and 
are paid the same salary as Representa- 
tives. But they are entitled to $64,500 
a year for staff pay. A Senator's staff 
usually consists of about ten people. In 
addition, each Senator is provided with 
a three- or four-room suite of offices in 
Washington, and an office in his home 
state. 

The Speaker of the House earns the 
same pay as the Vice-President of the 
United States—$35,000 a year and 
$10,000 for expenses—all taxable. 


7. Who is the presiding officer 
in each house? 


Senate: The Vice-President of the 
United States (elected every four years 
with the President) is automatically the 
President of the Senate. He is not one 
of the 96 members of the Senate, but 
he has the privilege of voting in case 
there is a tie. 

The Senate elects a President pro 
tempore (for the time being) to serve 
as the presiding officer in the Vice- 
President’s absence, or in the event that 
a Vice-President succeeds to the Presi- 
dency. 
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Chart Shows How Bills Move Through the Houses of Congress to Become Law 





AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 


AMENDMENTS MAY ORIGINATE 





2. By 2/3 of state legislatures 


requesting Congress to call 
a constitutional convention 








AMENDMENTS MAY BE RATIFIED 





. 2. By majority vote in 3/4 of. 
conventions in the states 
called for that purpose 


The methods for amendment, shown above, are provided for in Article V 
of the Constitution. Method A alone was used up to 1932; method B for the 
first time in the 21st Amendment. Methods C and D have never been used. 
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House of Representatives: The pre- 
siding officer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the Speaker. He is elected 
by the House at the beginning of each 
new Congress. The Speaker is entitled 
to all privileges of an ordinary member 
(including voting), but usually votes 
only in case of a tie. He is always 
chosen from the majority party in the 
House. 

The present Speaker is Sam Rayburn 
(Dem., Texas). He is serving his eighth 
term as Speaker. That’s three terms 
longer than any other Speaker in U. S. 
history. (Henry Clay served five terms 
between 1812 and 1825.) 

The Speaker presides over sessions of 
the House, announces the order of busi- 
ness, and sees that’ members stick to 
that order. He may give the floor ( privi- 
lege of speaking) to Representatives in 
any order he wishes. He also appoints 
the chairmen of temporary committees. 

Under the Law of Snaccession to the 
Presidency, adopted in 1947, the 
Speaker is second in line (after the Vice- 
President) to become President. Thus, 
if both the President and Vice-President 
die during their term of office or are 
unable to serve, the Speaker becomes 
President. 


8. Does either house 

have any special powers? 

The Senate alone has the power to 
approve or disapprove major Presiden- 
tial appointments (by majority vote). It 


also ratifies treaties made with foreign 
countries (by two-thirds vote). 

On the other hand, all bills concern- 
ing raising of money (taxes, duties, 
tariffs, etc.) must originate in the House 
of Representatives. 

If none of the candidates for Presi- 
dent of the U. S. receives a majority of 
electoral votes, the House chooses the 
President from the three top candidates. 
(This has happened only twice in our 
history. The House of Representatives 
chose Thomas Jefferson in 1800 and 
John Quincy Adams in 1824.) 


9. What is meant by 
“checks and balances’? 


The men who wrote the Constitution 
felt that each branch of the Government 
should have certain checks over the 
other two—in order to balance the power 
and prevent any one branch from be- 
coming too strong. 

Congress has these checks (or re- 


straints) on the President and the 


Courts: 

1. The Senate must approve the Pres- 
ident’s nominees for Cabinet posts, other 
high officers of the Executive Branch, 
ambassadors and ministers, and Federal 
court judges. This approval is called 
confirmation. 

2. The Senate must ratify treaties 
which the President negotiates with 
foreign countries. 

8. Congress may remove a President 
or a Federal judge from office for seri- 


ous misconduct. This procedure is known 
as impeachment. In these circumstances, 
the House brings accusations against 
the official, and the Senate sits as judge 
and jury in a trial to convict or clear 
him. 

4. Congress also holds a check over 
the lower Federal courts, through its 
power to create or eliminate them. 

5. In holding the “purse-strings,” 
Congress exercises control over the 
President's activities. By refusing to ap- 
propriate funds, Congress can prevent 
the President from carrying out certain 
of his objectives. 


10. How are our territories 
represented in Congress? 


Alaska and Hawaii are each repre- 
sented in the House by an elected Dele- 
gate. Puerto Rico has an elected Resi- 
dent Commissioner, who also serves in 
the House. These three persons have 
the right to speak on the floor of the 
House, but they do net have the all- 
important right to vote. 


11. What are functions 
of Congressional committees? 


Each year thousands of bills are pre- 
sented to Congress—13,520 in 1957. No 
one Senator or Representative could 
possibly read through and thoroughly 
analyze all these proposals. Therefore, 
the work of studying and reporting on 
a bill’s merits is divided up among spe- 
cially designated committees. Each com- 
mittee is assigned a particular field of 
government. When a Congressman in- 
troduces a bill it is referred to the com- 
mittee dealing with that subject. 

Each member of the House and Sen- 
ate receives at least one committee 
assignment. Senators average eight 
committee assignments each. 

Theoretically, the entire House and 
Senate choose the members of their 
committees. In actual practice, however, 
the choices are made by the leaders of 
the majority and minority parties, each 
of which forms a special committee on 
committees at the beginning of each 
new Congress. In each house of Con- 
gress, the party which has the most 
members is entitled to the greater num- 
ber of seats on a committee, while the 
minority party fills the remainder. 

The party which controls the House 
or Senate appoints the committee chair- 
man. Almost always, the post of chair- 
man goes to the party member who has 
served the longest on each committee. 
In the 85th Congress, 21 of the 34 
Standing Committee chairmen are from 
Southern states because Democrats from 
those states have served the longest in 
Washington. 

Committee chairmen carry great 
weight in Congress. A chairman usually 
can block a bill from reaching the floor 
of Congress for debate simply by re- 














fusing to bring the measure up for dis- 
cussion in his committee. While the 
Senate and House can, by majority vote, 
force the bill out of committee and on 
to the floor for debate, this is seldom 
done. 

Each committee holds hearings and 
listens to the testimony of witnesses who 
are for or against certain bills. The com- 
mittee then votes approval or disap- 
proval of the proposed measure. (A 
committee can also express disapproval 
of a bill by not*issuing a report.) Most 
often, Congress goes along with the rec- 
ommendation of its committees when 
bills come to a floor vote. 


12. What are four main types 
of committees? 
Standing Committees 

The first is the Standing Committee. 
There are 15 standing committees in the 
Senate, 19 in the Housee (see below). 
These are permanent committees. They 
deal with such broad fields of govern- 
ment interest as foreign relations, the 
Armed Services, and finance. 

Once appointed to a standing com- 
mittee, a member usually retains his 
seat as long as he remains in Congress. 
Senate standing committees average 
about 15 members each; House standing 
committees average about 30 members 
each. 

A few standing committees are espe- 
cially powerful. Undoubtedly the most 
powerful committee in the House of 
Representatives is the Rules Committee. 
This 12-man committee has been called 
the “traffic cop” of the House. It decides 
which bills coming out of the other 
House committees shall get a “green 








light” to reach the floor of the House 
for a vote (see page 24). It also decides 
how long debate shall continue on a 
measure before a vote is taken and how 
much time each speaker will be allowed. 

Another important group in the House 
is the Ways and Means Committee. This 
committee deals with all tax measures 
and is especially powerful because all 
revenue bills must originate in the 
House. 

In the upper chamber, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has great 
influence. One of this committee’s many 


jobs is to advise the Senate whether to’ 


ratify international treaties. 


Subcommittees 

At present there are also more than 
100 subcommittees. These are subdivi- 
sions of full committees. They deal with 
one aspect of the full committee’s work. 
For example, the Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigation is a subdivi- 
sion of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


Special Committees 

Special (Select and Investigating) 
committees are temporary bodies. They 
are created by Congress to perform a 
specific task—for instance, to study a 
proposed law or to make an investiga- 
tion. As soon as the special committee 
turns in its final report, it ceases to exist. 

An investigating mmittee may 
sometimes acquire prominence because 
its activities are heavily covered by 
press, TV, and radio. No specific inves- 
tigating power is given to Congress by 
the Constitution. But in 1821 the U. S. 
Supreme Court held that Congress has 
the power to punish people who refuse 
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to come before a committee to answer 
questions, or who appear as witnesses 
and then refuse to answer questions put 
to them by the committee. 


Joint Committees 

Joint Committees are permanent 
groups made up of members from both 
the Senate and the House to deal with 
a particular matter. An example is the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

A Conference Committee is a tem- 
porary joint committee made up of 
members. from both houses. A confer- 
mce committee is set up whenever a 
bill passes the two houses of Congress 
in somewhat different forms. The con- 
ference committee then irons out the 
differences between the two versions 
and comes up with a single version of 
the bill for the approval of each house. 


Three Kinds of Hearings 

Broadly speaking, there are three 
kinds of hearings by Congressional com- 
mittees: (1) hearings to find out all 
about a subject before passing a law on 
it; (2) hearings to find out how laws 
are being carried out by the President 
and his Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment; (3) hearings to look into some 
situation involving Congress or the con- 
duct of a member. 

Visitors to our Capitol may find only 
a handful of lawmakers on the floor of 
either the House or the Senate. Where 
are the rest of our legislators? Most of 
them are in committee rooms—the work- 
shops of Congress—listening to witnesses 
at hearings that will determine whether 
or not one of the more than 13,000 bills 
introduced each year should become 
law of the land. 














Appropriations, Carl Hayden (Ariz.) 
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Public Works, Dennis Chavez (N. M.) 








Armed Services, Richard B. Russell (Ga.) 
Banking and Currency, J. William Fulbright (Ark.) 
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Government Operations, John L. McClellan (Ark.) 

Interior and Insular Affairs, James E. Murray (Mont.) 
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THE STANDING COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 


Names following are those of chairman (all Democrats) in 85th Congress 


SENATE 


Agriculture and Forestry, Allen J. Ellender (La.) 


Agriculture, Harold D. Cooley (N. C.) 
Appropriations, Clarence Cannon (Mo.) 
Armed Services, Carl Vinson (Ga.) 
Banking and Currency, Brent Spence (Ky.) 

District of Columbia, John B, McMillan (S. C.) 

Education and Labor, Graham A. Barden (N. C.) 

Foreign Affairs, Thomas $. Gordon (Ill.) 

Government Operations, William L. Dawson (Ill.) 

House Administration, Omar Burleson (Tex.) 

Interior and Insular Affairs, Clair Engle (Cal.) 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Oren Harris (Ark.) 
Judiciary, Emanuel Celler (N. Y.) 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Herbert C. Bonner (N. C.) 
Post Office and Civil Service, Tom Murray (Tenn.) 

Public Works, Charles A. Buckley (N. Y.) 

Rules, Howard W. Smith (Va.) 

Un-American Activities, Francis E. Walter (Pa.) 

Veterans Affairs, Olin E. Teague (Tex.) 
Ways and Means, Wilbur D. Mills (Ark.) 
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Bringing Congress Up to Date 


Some proposed Congressional Reforms 


At the procedures and rules under 
which Congress has been run for 
the past 169 years still efficient in the 
Space Age? Or should Congress be 
brought up to date? 

Let’s discuss some of Congress’ most 
criticized practices, with arguments for 
and against their change. 


Filibuster gnd Cloture 


Members of the Senate enjoy a 
unique privilege, unknown in other leg- 
islative bodies. They may speak as long 
as they wish, once given the floor. 

Sometimes a Senator or a group of 
Senators takes advantage of the privilege 
of unlimited debate. They talk endlessly 
in order to prevent a measure favored 
by a majority from coming to a vote. 
This is known as filibustering. 

Critics of filibustering attack it for 
the following reasons: 

1. A small minority has no right to 
prevent action by a majority. So long as 
everyone is given a chance to express 
his views freely on a subject, a final 
vote and prompt action should be per- 
mitted. 

2. Debate is intended to discuss the 
merits of a bill. When debate is re- 
stricted by filibustering, it serves merely 
the selfish interests of a few. 

Defenders of the filibuster reply: 

1. By unlimited debate, a Senate 
minority can prevent, or, at least, call 
the public’s attention to legislation 
which might be objectionable. 

2. The Senate, unlike the House, 
was set up under the Constitution to 
give every state an equal voice. 

Furthermore, the Senate has a device 
by which it can limit debate if it wishes. 
In 1917, the Senate adopted what is 
called cloture (or closure) as one of the 
Senate rules. This is how it works: Six- 
teen Senators sign a petition asking that 
debate be ended on a particular bill. 
The next day, the Senate must vote on 
this petition. If two thirds of the Senate 
(64 members) vote in favor of the 
petition, then no Senator may talk 
longer than one hour on the bill. That, 
of course, stil] allows 96 hours of de- 
bate. But after that, the bill must come 
to a vote. 

Cloture is rarely imposed. Most Sen- 
ators hesitate to vote for cloture because 
they fear it might be turned against 
them on some bill to which they might 
be violently opposed. 


and the arguments for and against them 


Seniority 


Committee chairmen wield great 
power (see page 23). They can often 
decide whether a bill shall or shall not 
be favorably reported to the floor. 

Chairmen are chosen on the basis of 
seniority. The men re-elected to Con- 
gress for the greatest number of con- 
secutive terms (and whose political 
party controls Congress) hold the top 
posts. 

Membership on important commit- 
tees of Congress is also usually de- 
termined by seniority. A “freshman” 
first serves on minor committees. If he 
continues to be re-elected, he will move 
up to more powerful committees. 

Critics of the seniority system main- 
tain that length of service is not neces- 
sarily a good indication of ability. It 
prevents new members of Congress—no 
matter how able they may be—from 
gaining respogsible positions. 

Some critics propose that each com- 
mittee should elect its chairman by 
secret ballot. Another suggestion is that 
the chairmanship be rotated among 
committee members every two years. 

Supporters of the seniority system in- 
sist that experience is the best teacher. 
Chairmen become specialists on difficult 
subjects through years of service. 

Moreover, it is argued that the 
seniority system prevents a disorderly 
struggle for power which might occur 
if chairmen were elected. 


Herblock in Washington Post 
Are some of the rules behind the times? 


House Rules Committee 


The House Rules Committee is the 
most powerful committee in the lower 
house of Congress. Its 12 members de- 
cide which bills coming from other 
committees shall get a “go-ahead” for 
debate on the floor. It decides how long 
a bill shall be debated and sometimes 
even whether some parts of it may be 
amended. 

If a majority of the 435 members of 
the House want to bring up for debate 
a bill which has been “bottled up” by 
the Rules Committee, they can do so by 
signing a discharge petition, which re- 
quires 218 signatures. This, however, 
is rarely done. 

Many people assail the vast power 
of the Rules Committee. They say that 
it gives as few as six men the right to 
prevent the 435 members of the House 
from even considering certain bills. 

Supporters of the power of the Rules 
Committee reply that unless a single 
authority acts as “traffic officer” to con- 
trol the flow of legislation, the House 
would be in chaos. 


Riders 


Sometimes Congress wants to pass a 
measure which it knows the President 
will veto. In such cases, it frequently 
makes use of riders. 

A rider is a section tacked onto a bill 
even though it concerns an entirely dif- 
ferent subject from the main body of 
the bill. 

By attaching riders (which the Presi- 
dent may not favor) to an important 
bill which the President wants passed, 
Congress presents him with a serious 
problem. Under the Constitution (Art. 
I, Sec. 6), the President cannot weto 
separate sections of a bill. He must 
either sign the whole bill—including the 
objectionable riders—into law, or he 
must veto the whole bill. 

Many Congressmen like the rider sys- 
tem. They can use it to outmaneuver 
the President, particularly in passing 
“pork barrel” bills. (Pork barrel legisla- 
tion enabies Congressmen to obtain 
government projects for their districts 
at Federal expense, and thus win favor 
with their constituents. ) 

Some political scientists have urged 
that the Constitution be amended to 
permit the Pvesident to veto specific 
sections of a bill. 





T WO years ago, the United States 
Senate was nearing the end of a 
long and stormy debate. The debate was 
over a bill which would exempt pro- 
ducers of natural gas from Federal 
price regulation. The Mouse of Repre- 
sentatives had already approved a simi- 
lar bill by a close vote. 

Senator Francis Case (Rep., S. D.) 
stood up to speak. When he finished, 
the Senate was in a tumult. 

Senator Case told the Senate that he 
had intended to vote for the natural 
gas bill. Now, he said, he would op- 
pose it. Why? Because a man “inter- 
ested” in the bill's passage had offered 
to contribute $2,500 to a campaign 
fund for the Senator’s re-election. 

The entire Senate, including backers 
of the bill, was shocked by this revela- 
tion. Senator J. William Fulbright 
(Dem., Ark.), sponsor of the bill, said: 
“Any Senator who votes for this bill. . . 
may be suspected of having received 
one of these contributions. . 


Lobbies For and Against 


Accusations flew thick and furious. 
Some persons recalled that natural gas 
producers had been “lobbying” for the 
bill on a large scale. The producers 
had hired lobbyists—people skilled in 
influencing public opinion—to persuade 
Congressmen that the bill was in the 
public interest. The lobbyists had or- 
ganized letter-writing campaigns to stir 
up support for the bill. 

At the same time, people who did 


not favor the bill were “lobbying” 


against its passage. They, too, had 
hired lobbyists to persuade Congress- 
men—to vote against the bill. They, too, 
had prepared leaflets and organized 
letter-writing campaigns to Congress- 
men. 

Despite the hullaballoo over Senator 
Case’s revelation, the Senate passed the 
natural gas bill. However, President 
Eisenhower vetoed it. The Président 
told Congress that he agreed with the 
bill’s basic objectives, but he could not 
sign it because of “highly questionable 
activities” by some persons interested 
in seeing the bill passed. 

Later, a special Senate committee 
censured the men who had offered the 
campaign contribution to Senator Case. 
The committee said it did not find evi- 
dence of “a bribe nor attempt to bribe,” 
but it condemned the men “for failure 
to act as responsible citizens.” 

The committee went out of its way, 
however, to defend the right of lobby- 
ists to continue to work for or against 
Congressional bills. It said that activi- 
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The “Third House” 


of Congress 


How lobbies work behind the scenes of Congress 


ties of lobbyists in the Case affair 
should not be used as a yardstick by 
which to judge all lobbies. 

How do “lobbies” work? 


How Lobbies Work 


The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution guarantees all citizens the right 
“to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” A petition may be 
a written statement with many signa- 
tures. Or it may be expressed—perhaps 
more effectively—through an “organ- 
ized” group. 

An organized group which tries to 
influence Congress is called a “lobby.” 
Years ago, people with special favors 
to ask would stop Congressmen in the 
Capitol lobbies to talk to them. Thus, 
they became known as “lobbyists.” 

There are lobbies for and against 
nearly everything. For example, there 
are lobbies for low tariffs, lobbies for 
high tariffs, lobbies for Federal aid to 
education, and lobbies against Federal 
aid to education. 


Pressure Groups 


Most lobbyists are lawyers, publicity 
experts, former Congressmen, and 
others versed in lawmaking and the 
shaping of public opinion. Most work 


for large organizations or associations 
representing such groups as farmers, 
businessmen, labor unions, physicians, 
veterans, women’s clubs, etc. 

They are often called pressure groups 
because they attempt to exert “pres- 
sure” on Congress to pass or defeat 
certain bills. 

Most lobbies make no secret of their 
identity. In fact, many serve a useful 
purpose in bringing out facts not gen- 
erally known to the public. 

On the other hand, there are lobbies 
that operate less openly. They some- 
times organize mail and telegram cam- 
paigns to Congressmen—trying to create 
the impression that vast numbers of 
voters support their position. Some de- 
liberately distort facts. 

Accordingly, Congress passed a spe- 
cial Lobbying Act in 1946. This act 
requires the registration of all organ- 
ized groups and their agents who seek 
to influence legislation. An agent must 
file a report four times a year of his 
activities and expenditures. The clerk 
of the House of Representatives and 
the secretary of the Senate release to 
the public a summary of these reports. 

Some observers call lobbies a “third 
house” of Congress. The Congressional 
Record lists the names of 361 registered 
lobbyists. That’s quite a sizable “third 
house.” 





Industrial Organizations 
Association of American Railroads 


Southern States Industrial Council 
American Trucking Association 


Americon Petroleum Institute 





THE BIG SPENDERS 
Some of the top lobby spenders of 1956 


American Federation of Labor and Congress of 


American Form Bureau Federation 


$145,182 
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Members of Supreme Court in Court's latest official 
photo—Chief Justice Earl Warren is seated in cen- 
ter. Associate Justices are, from |. to r., seated: 


Wide World phote 


William Douglas, Hugo Black, Felix Frankfurter, Har- 
old Burton; standing: William 
C. Clark, John M. Harlan, and Charles C. Whittaker. 


Brennan, Jr., Tom 


Equal Justice Under Law 


Tre: The first Monday in October— 
precisely 12 v’clock noon. 

Priace: Washington, D. C.—a white 
marble building with a front of Corin- 
thian columns, located near the great 
domed Capitol. Above the columns is 
engraved in bold letters—“EQUAL JUS- 
TICE UNDER LAW.” 

Settinc: The chambers of the U. S. 
Supreme Court within that building. The 
chambers are austere, carpeted in deep 
red. At the rear a 45-foot backdrop of 
rich red velvet, in front of which stands 
a high bench. Behind the bench are 
nine chairs of varying sizes upholstered 
in fine leather; in front of the bench, 
tables and chairs as in a courtroom. 

Action: The court clerk rises and 
cries: “Oyez! Oyez!” Spectators rise. 
The red velvet curtains behind the high 
bench part. The black-robed Chief Jus- 
tice, Earl Warren, enters the chamber. 
He is flanked by the two Associate 
Justices next in rank. From each side of 
the room, in groups of three, the other 
six Associate Justices of the court enter 
in order of seniority of service. 

The most powerful judicial body on 
earth is declared in session. 

Thus begins one of the most moving 
and memorable dramas of the year— 
actually of any year. 


Our Federal Court system and how it is set up 


This impressive scene has been en- 
acted on the first Monday of October 
every year since 1789. It is the prelude 
to months of hard work which may af- 
fect the life of every U. S. citizen. 

For during the months that follow 
(the Court’s “term”) the U. S. Supreme 
Court will sit as “the living voice of the 
Constitution”—interpreting the basic 
law of the land, deciding what is or 
what is not Jawful in the U. S. 


What the Court Does 


Article III of the U. S. Constitution 
states: “The judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court .. .” The Article then 
enumerates the actual job of the Court. 

Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter 
defined the work of the Court as fol- 
lows: 

“The Supreme Court mediates be- 
tween citizen and government; it marks 
the boundaries between state and na- 
tional authority. This tribunal is the 
ultimate organ . . . for adjusting the 
relationship of the individual to the 
separate states, of the individual to the 
United States, of the forty-eight states 
to one another, of the states to the 
union, and of the three departments of 
government to one another.” 


The Court’s most important job is to 
act as “guardian” of the Constitution 
and to be the “umpire” of disputes over 
its meaning. Thus the Court can rule 
on whether Presidential acts or laws 
passed by Congress and state legisla- 
tures are constitutional. 

Under the Constitution, each of us 
has the right to a fair and impartial 
trial if we are charged with a crime. 
We have a right to “due process of law” 
in matters affecting our liberty and 
property. In other words, we cannot be 
imprisoned or our property cannot be 
taken away except by certain methods 
authorized by law. 

If those rights are violated, regard- 
less of how trivial the violation may 
be, a constitutional issue is involved. 
Throughout its history, the Supreme 
Court has been the most consistent de- 
fender of the individual liberties pro- 
claimed in the Bill of Rights. 


“Interpreting” the Constitution 


Sometimes the powers of the Court 
go beyond those usually associated with 
the words “guardian” or “umpire.” For- 
mer Chief Justice Charles ~Evans 
Hughes once said: “The Constitution 
is what the Supreme Court says it is.” 
By this he meant that all courts, and 





especially the Supreme Court, make 
laws by interpreting them. 

How? The Constitution itself pro- 
vides an answer. The Constitution is 
full of phrases which are open to vary- 
ing interpretations. For example, “free 
speech” or “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment” or “unreasonable search and sei- 
zure.” What do these terms mean when 
applied to a specific situation? We can- 
not find out simply by reading the Con- 
stitution. 

Take “free speech.” The First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution says that 
“Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech.” But 
does this mean that a man may falsely 
shout fire in a theatre and cause a 
panic? According to the Supreme Court, 
it does not. In 1919, Tthe Court ruled 
that free speech is not permitted in a 
situation where it presents a “clear and 
present danger” to the safety of U. S. 
citizens. 

Thus the decisions of the Supreme 
Court—interpreting the words set forth 
in the Constitution—are the real “law of 


the land.” 


How the Court Works 


What kinds of cases come before the 
Supreme Court? 

First, there are cases involving the 
states (for example, a controversy be- 
tween a state and the Federal Govern- 
ment over ownership of off-shore oil). 
In such cases, the Supreme Court is the 
court of “original jurisdiction.” This 
means that only the Supreme Court 
hears the case. 

Other cases come to the Supreme 
Court on appeal from lower Federal 
courts. This means that the Supreme 
Court is asked to “review” or “recon- 
sider” a decision made by a lower Fed- 
eral court (see charts). 

When an appeal reaches the Supreme 
Court, the first thing the Court does is 


TEP ee 


Kinds of Case 


DISTRICT COURTS 

Cases involving laws passed by Congress 
or orders proclaimed by President. Also, 
fraud against Federal Government 
(counterfeiting, tax evasion, etc.), dis- 
putes between state governments or 
between citizens of different states, or 
between a U. S. citizen and a foreign 
country or its citizens. 


Organization of Federal Court System 
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decide whether or not to “hear” it. Un- 
less there is a real coristitutional issue 
or an important point-of Federal law 
involved, the court will usually decline 
to hear an appeal. Much of the court’s 
work, therefore, consists of weeding out 
cases to be heard. 

The Court wades through about 1,500 
cases each term. Only about 200 of 
these are accepted for “hearing.” 

Within three weeks after the Court 
accepts a case, the party making the 
appeal files a “brief’—which is usually 
not brief. The brief sets forth the issues 
in controversy, the decision of the lower 
courts, and the reasons why the decision 


CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEAL 
Cases appealed from the District Courts 
when one of the parties feels he has 
not had a fair trial. 
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is open to question. Then the other side 
files a brief setting forth the arguments 
in support of the lower court's decision. 

The briefs of both sides are sent to 
each Justice—who studies them care- 
fully. The Justices also turn the briefs 
over to their law clerks—usually promis- 
ing young men just out of law school. 
The clerks do much of the important 
research that goes into making up a 
Justice’s decision. Some Justices—for ex- 
ample, Felix Frankfurter—like to argue 
the fine points of a case with their 
clerks, in order to clarify all the issues. 

After studying the briefs, the Justices 
vote on whether to hear oral arguments 
from the lawyers on both sides. If the 
case is particularly difficult, they usually 
order oral argument. In this way, they 
can ask questions and test their own 
opinions against arguments of the law- 
yers and their fellow Justices. 

After the arguments have all been 
heard, the Justices meet at a private 
conference—now always on a Friday 
morning. There they vote on the case. 
No one but the Justices is permitted in 
the conference room. The Chief Justice 
sits at the head of the table. The Asso- 
ciate Justices sit in order of seniority. 


How Decisions Are Made 


The Chief Justice presents his views 
first. Then he “recognizes” other Jus- 
tices (again in order of seniority) who 
wish to speak. Absolute secrecy pre- 
vails. No word of any Justice’s opinion 
in the private sessions or how he argued 
is ever spoken outside the court. But it 
is no secret that the arguments may 
sometimes be stormy. Voices may be 
raised. Occasionally fists pound on the 
table. 

When discussion of the case has 
ended, the Chief Justice orders a vote. 
The vote is taken in “reverse seniority,” 
which means that the most recently 
appointed Justice votes first and the 
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ourts 


U. S. SUPREME COURT 4 
Cases appealed from circuit courts, 
usually when a constitutional issue is 
involved. Court of original jurisdiction 
(authority to hear for the first time) in 
cases involving states and the Federal 
Government, the President and Con- 
gress, or disputes involving ambassa- 
dors or other representatives of foreign 
countries in the. U. S. Also cases ap- 
pealed from state court of appeals 
when interpretation of Federal Consti- 
tution is involved. 
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E RIGHTLY revere our great 

founding fathers—Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton and Jefferson— 
for their contributions to our basic 
documents. Yet John Marshall, who 
sat on our Supreme Court for 34 
years until his death in 1835, may 
well be called the “second father” 
of the Constitution. 

When he came to the Supreme 
Court it was a weak and little-re- 
spected body. The Constitution was 
an untried document whose mean- 
ing and role in our national life 
no one was quite sure of. When 
Marshall died, the Constitution was 
the respected charter of our nation- 
al unity. And the Court was the un- 
disputed umpire of our national 
government. 


Court Is Final Authority 

Marshall, a noted Virginia law- 
yer, was appointed Chief Justice in 
1801. He took office just before his 
political opponent, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, became President. The new 
Chief Justice's first job was to rule 
on the famous “midnight appoint- 
ments” which the Federalist Presi- 
dent John Adams made as he left 
office. The Republican (later Dem- 
ocrat-Republican) Administration 
of Jefferson held up the commis- 
sions of these men. One of them, 
William Marbury, had been ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace for 
the District of Columbia. Marbury 
asked the Supreme Court to order 
Secretary of State James Madison 
to deliver his commission under a 
law passed by Congress setting up 
the Federal courts. 





Marshall wrote a shrewd deci- 
sion that satisfied néither side. He 
held this act unconstitutional be- 
cause it would give the Supreme 
Court original jurisdiction in a case 
not covered by the powers enumer- 
ated for the Court by Article III of 
the Constitution. 

Marbury vs. Madison was only 
the first of a long line of famous 
cases in which Marshall’s decisions 
established the doctrine of judicial 
review. It meant that the Supreme 
Court was the final authority in 
determining whether any legisla- 
tion, either of the Congress or of 
the various states, was in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, or 
should be null and void. While the 
Constitution itself says it is “the 
supreme law of the land,” it makes 
no specific reference to who shall 
interpret the Constitution. Marshall 
boldly seized this power for our 
highest court. 


Court Interprets Constitution 


John Marshall’s great legacy to 
our country was a body of princi- 
ples, now universally accepted, 
which he laid down and cemented 
for all time. That the Constitution 
is the supreme law; that the laws 
of both the states and the nation 
must conform to it; that the Su- 
preme Court may review, and if 
necessary, outlaw legislation that 
is not consistent with the Con- 
stitution; and that the United 
States of America is a sovereign 
nation with all the powers neces- 
sary to promote the general welfare 
of all the people. 








Chief Justice last. Thus the Chief Jus- 
tice knows how the case will be decided 
before he casts his vote. 

If the Chief Justice casts his vote 
with the majority, he selects the Justice 
who will write the court’s decision (or, 
as it is legally called, the Court's opin- 
ion). Frequently, if the case is impor- 
tant, he geserves the task for himself. 

If the Chief Justice is in the minority, 
then the senior Justice on the majority 
side assigns the writing of the majority 
opinion. 

A copy of the majority opinion is 
circulated among all the Justices. If any 
Justice on the majority side thinks it is 
not clear, or wishes to stress some other 
point, he can write a “concurring opin- 
ion.” Any Justice on the minority side 
can write a “dissenting opinion.” 

Monday is Judgment Day—the day 


in which the opinions are read in court 
and released to the press. 


Behind the Decisions 

Three things enter into a Justice’s 
decision 6n any case: 

(1) Legal precedents. These are past 
decisions of state and Federal courts. 
They may be used to show that some- 
thing is an accepted part of our way of 
living. Sometimes, however, precedents 
may be overruled (as in the 1954 de- 
cision banning segregation in the public 
schools). 

(2) “The Felt Necessities of the 
Time,” as former Associate Justice 
Holmes expressed it. By this he meant 
that times change, and the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution must keep pace 
with the needs of the nation. A dra- 


matic illustration of this was given in 
the 1930's. During the first term of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
Supreme Court threw out many of 
Roosevelt's “New Deal” measures aimed 
at speeding economic recovery. It said 
these laws were unconstitutional. A 
few years later, when other Justices 
reviewed. similar cases, many of these 
same measures were declared constitu- 
tional. 

(3) The Justices’ Own Opinions. No 
matter how impartial and fair they try 
to be, the nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court are human. Some are “liberal” in 
their outlook, others “conservative.” 
Their economic or social beliefs natu- 
rally influence their judgment of con- 
troversial issues. 


Role of Chief Justice 


It is at this point that the influence 
of the Chief Justice often makes itself 
felt. A great Chief Justice can set the 
tone and tempo of the court’s pro- 
ceedings. 

In the first place, the Chief Justice 
presides over the court. He can see to 
it that all sides of ‘a question are thor- 
oughly brought out. 

Secondly, he speaks first at the Friday 
conferences. He sums up the case and 
presents his views first. This carries 
great weight. 

Finally, the Chief Justice assigns the 
writing of the majority opinions. By the 
way he assigns decisions to himself and 
other Justices, he has power over how 
the court’s decisions are presented to 
the public. 

All Justices of the Supreme Court 
are appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to Senate approval. These appoint- 
ments are for life, although a Justice 
may resign or retire if he wishes. The 
salary of Associate Justices is $35,000 a 
year; that of Chief Justice is $35,500. 

The Constitution provides not only 
for a Supreme Court, but also for lower 
Federal courts. Most important of the 
lower courts are these (see chart, p. 27): 

1. District Courts. There are 84 of 
these in key U.S. cities. They have been 
called the “backbone” of our judicial 
system—for they are the first courts to 
hear almost all cases involving Federal 
laws. 

What types of cases are these likely 
to be? The most common are violations 
of laws passed by Congress or orders 
proclaimed by the President. Others 
may involve fraud against the Govern- 
ment (for example, counterfeiting, tax 
evasion, etc.). Still others may involve 
controversies between one or more state 
governments, or between citizens of dif- 
ferent states. 

2. Circuit Court of Appeals. There 
are 10 of these throughout the U. S. 
They handle only cases appealed from 
the Federal district courts. 
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Our Defense Department and some of its problems 


The Armed Forces... 
Shield of Our Republic 


NE of the basic needs of any na- 

tion is security. One of the purposes 
of the colonists in establishing the United 
States was to achieve it. The framers of 
our Constitution therefore wrote into 
the Preamble as one of their objectives, 
“to provide for the common defense.” 

It has always been an American tra- 
dition to keep the regular Armed Forces 
as small as possible. When young and 
poor, the U. S. had little money to spend 
on soldiers, sailors, or ships. Nor did it 
forget the victories won by its “Minute 
Men,” who had left their plows, snatched 
up their muskets, fought long and valor- 
ously, and returned to their farms as 
soon as the war was won. 

At Concord and Lexington was born 
our reliance on the “militia,” on citizens 
militarily trained and equipped, but 
going about their peacetime pursuits 
until called to active duty by the Presi- 
dent (in case of war or national emer- 
gency) or by their state governor (in 
case of fire, flood, or insurrection). This 
tradition is understandable. We were 
then protected by two oceans which 
took weeks instead of hours to cross. 

Today our regular Armed Forces total 
about 2,600,000 men and women—two 
thirds of our population at the time of 
the Revolutionary War. But enrolled in 
_ the Reserves, our modern Minute Men, 
are literally millions more. These include 
the 400,000 members of the National 
Guard, as well as the Ready Reserve 
and Stand-by forces. 


Civilian Control 


Another tradition in U. S. military 
affairs is that military matters are con- 
trolled by civilians. One of the charges 
made in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence against King George III, in fact, 
was: “He has affected to render the 
Military independent of and superior to 
the Civil power.” 

The Constitution does not specifically 

_ provide for this control, but it is well 
established. Our first Secretary of War, 
Benjamin Lincoln, was a statesman and 
farmer, appointed in 1781. Our first 
Secretary of the Navy, appointed in 
1798, was Benjamin Stoddert, a Mary- 
land merchant and financier. He was so 
much a civilian that on visiting his first 


man-of-war he was surprised to find 
that the ship was hollow. 

More recently, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, as Washington had done before, 
resigned from the Army before accept- 
ing the Presidency. And Congress passed 
a special law to enable General of the 
Army George C. Marshall to become 
Secretary of Defense in 1950. 


Setup of Armed Forces 

At all times in our history, the Armed 
Forces have had as their job the secu- 
rity of the U. S. In the early days, the 
Army protected us from hostile Indians 
and enemy soldiers on land. The Navy 
guarded us against enemy sailors on the 
high seas, Little joint action was neces- 
sary. The forces were small. Their ad- 
ministration was simple. Battle plans 
were worked out on the spot. 

In 1958, “defense” is more compli- 
cated. Attack can come from any direc- 
tion, and at any time—without warning. 
Also, the Armed Forces have to work 
not only with one another, but also with 
other officials in Government as well as 
thousands of industrial firms. These keep 
our Armed Forces supplied with every- 
thing from hobnails for boots to liquid 
oxygen for rockets. 

Let us see how the organization of 
the Armed Forces has kept pace with 
the growing complexity of war. 


Growing Pains 

For fifteen years after the American 
Revolution, the Armed Forces were ad 
ministered by one man—the Secretary of 
War—and a few clerks. The Continental 
Army was allowed to dwindle, in 1784, 
to 80 men—“with officers in proportion,” 
as Congress specified. The Navy was 
practically non-existent. 

Direction of these forces remained, of 
course, with the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But their administra 
tion—their budgets, their supplies, their 
plans—was largely the responsibility of 
the civilian secretary. 

In 1798 responsibility for the Navy 
was taken out of the Department of 
War and placed in a newly created Navy 
Department. The Secretary of the Navy 
joined the Secretary of War in the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet. This meant that any 
differences of opinion between them 
had to be settled—and could be settled- 
only by the President. 

After two World Wars (and many 
smaller ones), it became clear that such 
an organization was no longer effective. 
In 1945 the Army numbered 8,266,000 
men and women in uniform, spread 
throughout two thirds of the world. The 
Navy totaled 3,380,000 members, and 
the Fleet had grown from 50 wooden 
vessels to more than 1,500 warships. 

The Army, to complicate matters fur- 
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ther, had its own air force of almost 
80,000 planes; the Navy's was some- 
what smaller. In addition, the Navy had 
its own army of half a million Marines. 
And the Marine Corps, in turn, had its 
own air force. With these numbers, with 
having to be ready to fight anywhere 
on, under, or above the earth, and with 
the atomic bomb and other technical 
developments, this old organization was 
due for an overhaul. 


Congress Acts 

Faced with modern requirements, the 
President and the Congress made some 
changes. Finally the organization shown 
in the chart (page 31) emerged. 

Note the appearance, for the first 
time, of the Department of the Air 
Force; equal in influence and impor- 
tance to the traditional departments of 
the Army and the Navy. 

Second, see the position of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Now we have one 
Cabinet member for the Armed Forces— 
a recognition of the fact that the forces 
themselves must work together. In estab- 
lishing the new Department of Defense 
and its secretary, Congress stated that 
its purpose was to provide for the 
“authoritative coordination and unified 
direction” of the Armed Forces, “but 
not to merge them.” 

Third, observe the presence of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the nation’s five 
most senior military officers (see p. 29). 


President and Armed Forces 


Because the President is Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armed Forces, their re- 
lationship to him is importaft to our 
security. How does the President exer- 
cise control over the Armed Forces? 
And, no less vital, how does he receive 
advice on defense matters? 


Secretary of Defense 

As can be seen from the chart, the 
civilian Secretary of Defense is the 
channel through which the President 
exercises his command. 

The Secretary of Defense, currently 
Mr. Neil McElroy, is also “principal 
assistant to the President in all matters 
relating to the Department of Defense.” 
Many of these matters are questions of 
other than purely military policy. The 
secretary has available to him, in addi- 
tion to his deputy, nine assistant secre- 
taries, as well as other sources of infor- 
mation and guidance. 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff 

On purely military matters—such as 
strategy and the size and missions of the 
Armed Forces—the President receives 
most of his advice not from the Secre- 
tary of Defense, who is a civilian, but 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are also the principal 
military advisers to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

This group is made up of the Army 
Chief of Staff (currently General Max- 
well D. Taylor), the Chief of Naval 
Operations (Admiral Arleigh A. Burke), 
and the Air Force Chief of Staff (Gen- 
eral Thomas D. White). When Marine 
Corps matters are being considered, the 
meetings are attended also by the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps (General 
Randolph McC. Pate). The fourth per- 
manent member is the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Nathan F. 
Twining, U. S. Air Force. 

The Joint Chiefs also prepare military 
plans of all kinds, including the stra- 
tegic plans for war. They also direct the 
strategy of the Armed Forces. 

In establishing the Department of 
Defense and the position of Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Congress 
declared that its purpose was to provide 
for “an efficient team of land, naval, and 
air forces, but not to establish a single 
Chief of Staff.” Therefore, in addition 
to presiding at meetings of the Joint 
Chiefs, the chairman informs the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense of 
questions on which the group has not 
reached agreement. Of 890 recommen- 
dations made during the past 14 months, 
all but three are reported to have been 
unanimous. 


Research and Development 

In an age of "electronics and nuclear 
fission, technological advances become 
of increasing importance to the Armed 
Forces. Each of the three military de- 
partments has its office of research and 
development. Through these the Armed 
Forces deal also with private research 
organizations and industry. 

Within the office of the secretary are 
‘assistants for atomic energy and research 
and engineering. The secretary has also 
recently appointed a Director of Guided 
Missiles Development. Advice from any 
or all of these experts reaches the Presi- 
dent through the Secretary of Defense. 


Setup of Each Service 
Each service is organized along simi- 
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lar lines in its headquarters staff; each 
Chief of Staff has assistants for person- 
nel, intelligence, operations, and logis- 
tics (supply). But the actual fighting 
forces in each branch of the service has 
its own kind of organization. 

The Army, with 936,000 men in fif- 
teen divisions, is composed roughly of 
the Continental Army Command in the 
U. S. and various overseas commands. 

The Navy’s 639,000 men are divided, 
in the main, between the Operating 
Forces to which all the Navy’s 860 ac- 
tive vessels are assigned, and the related 
shore activities of the Navy. 

Although the Commandant of the 
U. S. Marine Corps reports directly to 
the Secretary of the Navy, Marines as* 
signed to the Navy’s Operating Forces 
come under the command of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. The Coast Guard 
is part of the Treasury Department, but 
it comes under the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations in time of war. 

The Air Force has about 22,000 
planes and 890,000 men in active status. 
Like the Army, its forces are spread 
throughout the free world. 


Problems and Solutions 


One of the current problems facing 
the Armed Forces and the nation is 
raised by modern technology. To the 
Armed Forces, scientific development is 
of little value unless it supplies them 
with effective weapons. Therefore, most 
experts point out that the Armed Forces 
should play an influential role in decid- 
ing what shall be developed, and how. 

How large should this role be? How 
should the military play it? These are 
difficult problems. When the atomic 
bomb raised the question of scientist- 
military relationship, the U. S. settled it 
only after long debate. It was decided 
that research and development in the 
new field should be assigned to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The Armed Forces maintain constant 
liaison with the commission, but control 
over its projects is exercised by the five 
civilian commissioners. 

The newest scientific advance is con- 
cerned with outer space. The President 
has recently added his own Special 
Assistant for Science and Technology. 
Now an Advanced Research Projects 
Agency for the Government has been 
proposed. The many Executive Branch 
technical experts will have to work to- 
gether to solve the problem of relating 





science to military strategy, and vice 
versa. 

To smooth the job of these technical 
experts, it has been recommended that 
the Secretary of Defense be given com- 
plete authority over all military research 
and development. 


Roles and Missions 


An army once could limit itself to 
land battles; a navy, to the sea; an air 
force, to enemy planes. This is no longer 
true. 

Today, the defense of a naval fleet 
requires air power; so does an army on 
the ground. Air force and naval bases 
need soldiers to defend them. This over- 
lapping of functions has led more and 
more to differences of opinion within 
the Armed Forces. 

Decisions referring to overlapping of 
functions rest with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Some critics say that the Joint 
Chiefs cannot act quickly in decisions 
affecting all the Armed Forces. The 
Chiefs are, these critics argue, men with 
years of experience in a single service 
and loyal to that service (although the 
Navy points out that the record of co- 
operation is exemplary). To counteract 
alleged conflicting loyalties, to bring 
about “real unity,” various proposals 
aré being discussed. 

One is that all members of the Armed 
Forces wear the same uniform. Another 
is that all senior officers be commis- 
sioned, not as Army or Air Force or 
Marine Corps generals or Navy ad- 
mirals, but as “officers in the Armed 
Forces.” 

Most of the proposed solutions to 
rivalry among service branches, how- 
ever, amount to establishment of a U. S. 
General Staff. Under this plan, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would become the U. §. Chief of Staff. 
As such, he would be the (instead of 
one of five) principal military adviser 
to the President and the Secretary of 
Defense. Under their direction, he 
would actually command all the Armed 
Forces, including the other Joift Chiefs. 

Supporters of this plan argue that 
under a General Staff, rivalry in the 
Armed Forces would cease. For the 
Chief of Staff himself could “knock dis- 
senting heads together.” 

Opponents point out that the present 
Joint Chiefs system was evolved by ex- 
perience in World War II, and it worked. 
They also point out that wholesome 
service rivalry may be a good thing. 
Because the Army, as a “separate de- 
partment,” could argue the case" for its 
own missile program, Explorer is in orbit. 

Opposition to a U. S. General Staff 
results not so much from fear of a U. S. 
military dictator as from fear that vital 
military decisions could be left to a 
single man whose judgment might be 
wrong. 


Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen, Marines 

A third question facing the Armed 
Forces is the number, and the kind, of 
men to serve in them. 

One problem is how many men can 
we afford. Defense is growing more ex- 
pensive. It has been estimated that 20 
years ago national security cost $16 for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
U. S. The budget now proposed by the 
President will come to about $280. Of 
the total budget of $73,900,000,000 pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower in Jan- 
uary, more than half, $39,800,000,000, 
is earmarked for our Armed Forces. 

Other basic questions arise. One is 
the old but vital one of attracting and 
keeping good men in the Armed Forces. 
If trained men do not re-enlist when 
their terms of service are up, their jobs 
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must be performed by the only men 
available, and they may be untrained. 

One answer to the manpower prob- 
lem lies in providing better housing for 
service men and raising the pay of spe- 
cially able members. A more difficult 
solution to achieve, but one more likely 
to show lasting results, would be found 
in developing a greater sense of respon- 
sibility and devotion in the American 
people. And young men must be aware 
of their obligation under Selective 
Service. 

Even in an age of rockets and satel- 
lites, the security of the U. S. depends 
on the courage and determination of its 
youth, Napoleon once said, “There are 
only two powers in the world: the sword 
and the spirit. In the long run, the 
sword is always defeated by the spirit.” 
That is still true today. 
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The ABC’s 


of Government 


ct—bill which has become law after 
being passed by both houses of Con- 
gress and approved by President, or 
passed over his veto by two-thirds vote. 

amendment—(1) an addition to U. S. Con- 
stitution or a state constitution; (2) a 
change in any bill or document by add- 
ing, substituting, or omitting a certain 
part before passage. 

appropriation—money set aside for some 
government expenditure. 


of Congress. Public bill—bill of general 
application. Private bill—bill for benefit 
of one or a few individuals. 

bipartisan—approved by two political par- 
ties, or including representatives of two 
political parties. 

bloe—group of lawmakers (not necessarily 
of same party) working together to 
achieve the same goal—for example, 
farm bloc of Congressmen from rural 
areas. 


Bot Congre introduced in either house 


aucus—meeting of party members to de- 
C termine the party’s stand on an issue. 
censure—vote in either house condemning 
or disapproving conduct of a member of 
that house 
cloture (or closure)—process of closing de- 
bate and bringing issue to vote. 
committee—a group of members of a legis- 
lative body to which is assigned a 
special task. Standing committee—a per- 
manent committee set up to handle legis- 
lation in a certain field. Special (or 
select) committee—a temporary commit- 
tee set up to handle a specific problem. 
Joint committee—a committee represent- 
ing both houses of Congress. Conference 
Committee—joint committee of both 
houses of Congress whose function is to 
arrive at a single version of a bill that 
has passed the two houses in different 
form. Committee of the whole—a whole 
legislative body turned into a committee 
for the purpose of suspending formal 
procedure and speeding its work. 
confirmation—approval by the Senate of 
appointments made by the President. 
Congressman—each Senator and Represen- 
tative is a “Member of Congress” and 
thus a Congressman; in everyday usage, 
however, Congressman refers only to a 
Representative. 
contempt of Congress—in law, disobedience 
to or disrespect of Congress. Example: 
a witness who refuses to answer. ques- 
tions of a Congressional committee may 
be charged with contempt of Congress. 


ischarge petition—paper signed by ma- 

jority of House (or Senate) members 
to remove (discharge) a bill from a 
committee’s control. 


district, Congressional—geographic division 
of a state on basis of population and 
in accordance with conditions laid down 
by Congress. Each Congressional dis- 
trict elects a Representative. 


ilibuster—prolonged talking by a Senator 
or Senators for the purpose of delay, in 
the hope of forcing the majority to give 
up the proposal being debated. 
fiscal year—12-month period at the end of 
which accounts are reckoned. Congress 
appropriates funds on basis of Federal 
fiscal year, which begins July 1 and ends 
June 30. (Fiscal year 1959, for example, 
begins July 1,1958.) 


ag” rule—limits length (usually to five 
H minutes) of individual speeches during 
the debate on a measure. 


—used before a bill number, indi- 
HR. cates that the bill originated in 
the House of Representatives. 
hearing—session of a Congressional com- 
mittee at which supporters and oppo- 
nents of a proposed measure are given 
an opportunity to express their views. 
Closed hearing—hearing barred to the 
public and the press. 


mmunity—privilege enjoyed by members 
of Congress which exempts them from 
prosecution for any statement they make 
in Congress. . 
impeachment—accusations against an offi- 
cial of misconduct while in office, used 
as grounds for removal from office. In 
Congress impeachment proceedings take 
place in the House. The trial on the 
charges is held in the Senate. 


obby—group or person (lobbyist) seeking 
to influence legislators for passage or 
defeat of bill. 
logrolling — political slang for practice 
whereby Congressmen help one another 
to get pet bills passed. 


which controls a vote of that size. 

Absolute majority—more than half the 
entire membership of a voting body. 
Simple majority—more than half the 
members present and voting. 

minority—less than half, or a group that 
has a fraction of the total vote. 

motion—proposal on procedure or action 
presented to Congress. 


| recipe than half, or the group 


verride—to set aside or annul, as to over- 
0 ride a veto by the President. 


tronage—the control of appointive jobs 
by a political party in power. 
pork barrel—a siang expression for Fed- 
eral appropriations for local improve- 
ments which may be political favors. 


pro tempore or pro tem—temporarily. It is 
used particularly to apply to a tempo- 
rary presiding officer of either house. 


uorum—number of members (usually 

more than half) required to be present 
in House, Senate or Congressional com- 
mittee before business may be transacted. 


atification—act of approving an appoint- 
ment or a treaty. Treaties must be rati- 
fied by a two-thirds vote of Senate; only 
simple majority vote is required to 
approve appointment of a public official 
by the President. 
resolutions, concurrent—statement passed 
by both House and Senate that does not 
have the force of law. It merely indi- 
cates opinion of Congress on a certain 
issue. It does not require signature of 
the President. Simple resolution—state- 
ment passes by one house only, also 
without force of law. Joint resolution— 
statement passed by both houses of Con- 
gress. It has the effect of law and may 
be vetoed by President. 
rider—piece of proposed legislation unre- 
lated to main content of bill to which 
it is*attached. It is often used to win 
approval for an unpopular proposal by 
letting it “ride in” on the coat-tails of 
a popular bill. Since President cannot 
veto part of a bill, he must accept the 
bill with its rider or do without the bill. 


—as used before a bill number, indicates 
that bill originated in Senate. 

seniority rule—custom which provides that 
the chairman of a Congressional com- 
mittee shall be the person who has 
served longest on the committee. 

session—each Congress normally consists of 
two sessions, each beginning in January 
and running until late summer or early 
fall. Joint session—meeting attended by 
both houses of Congress. Executive 
session—meeting that is closed to the 
public and the press. 


eto—action by President refusing to ap- 
prove a bill passed by Congress. Pocket 
veto—process by which President pre- 
vents a bill passed at the end of a session 
from becoming a law. Ordinarily, a bill 
unsigned by the President becomes law 
ten days after it has been passed by 
Congress—if Congress is still in session. 
However, if Congress adjourns before 
the ten days are up, the bill dies unless 
the President signs it. Thus he “puts 
the bill in his pocket” to veto it. 
voice vote (or viva voce vote)—vote by 
which members of Congress respond 
orally by “ayes” and “nays.” Roll call 
vote—alphabetical calling of the names 
of members of House (or Senate) to de- 
termine each member’s vote. 
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__2. The total number of members 
in the U. S. Senate is 
a. 48 c. 98 
b. 96 c. 435 
__3. Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are elected for a term of 
a. two years 
b. four years 
c. six years 
d. seven years 
. Approval of major Presidential 
appointments must come from 
the 
a. U. S. Supreme Court 
b. Congress 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


ll. INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


On the line to the left of the Fed- 
eral agency in Column A write the 
letter preceding the description in 
Column B which best matches it. 


|. PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write the 
letter preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
__1. All of the following are duties 


or powers of the President, 

except 

a. to veto bills passed by Con- 
gress 


Column A 


. Civil Aeronautics Board 
2. Federal Reserve System 
3. National Science Foundation 


c. Senate 
d. House of Representatives 
. Treaties ratified by the Senate 
must be by a 
a. majority vote 


. U. S. Information Agency — 
. Veterans Administration 


Column B 
. Builds and operates flood-control 
and power dams gress may remove a President 
. Tells people abroad about U. S. or a Federal judge from office 
policies is known as 
. Regulates loan policies of member a. seniority 
banks b. investigation 
. Regulates safety standards of air- c. impeachment 
lines d. judicial review 
. Promotes progress through research ——7. The Federal budget must be 
. Administers education and _ insur- approved or signed by all of 
ance program for former members the following, except the 
of the Armed Forces a. House of Representatives 


b. to deal with the heads of 
foreign governments 
c. to command the Armed 
Forces 
d. to interpret laws of Congress 
__2. All of the following are regarded 
generally as “strong” Presidents, 
except 
a. Abraham Lincoln 
b. Andrew Jackson 
c. Warren Harding 
d. Franklin Roosevelt 
. Members of the Electoral Col- 
lege chosen in each state by 
majority vote are obligated to 


b. two-thirds vote 
c. three-fourths vote 
d. resolution 
. The procedure by which Con- 


rae 


vote for their party’s choice by 

a. the Constitution 

b. rules established at the na- 
tional nominating conven- 
tions 

c. the state legislature 

d. custom 


. A newly elected President takes 


the oath of office on 

a. January | c. March 1 

b. January 20. d. March 4 

The amendment to the Consti- 
tution which forbids any Presi- 
dent from being elected more 
than twice is the 

a. 12th c. 21st 

b. 18th d. 22nd 


3. Under the law of Presidential 


succession if both the President 

and Vice-President should die, 

the new President would be 

the 

a. Speaker of the 
Representatives 

b. Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court 

c. Secretary of State 

d. President pro tempore of the 
Senate 


House of 


. All of the following were Vice- 


Presidents who succeeded to 
the Presidency after the death 
of the President, except 

a. Theodore Roosevelt 

b. Calvin Coolidge 

ce. Harry Truman 

d. Franklin Roosevelt 


lll. CONGRESS 


__1. The major purpose of a two- 


house legislature is to 

a. allow for adequate represen- 
tation 

b. permit more than one politi- 
cal party to be represented 
have each House act as a 
check against the abuses of 
the other 

. prevent the Executive De- 
partment from gaining too 
much power 
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b. Senate 

c. President 

d. Supreme Court 

. The major function of Congres- 

sional committees is to 

a. check on the Executive De- 
partment 

b. report on a bill’s merits 

c. investigate abuses in govern- 
ment agencies 

d. decide on what legislation 
should be debated 


iV. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion. 

__1. National income in U. S. was 
82 billions of dollars in 1940. 

2. Between 1940 and 1945 na- 
tional income more than dou- 
bled. 

3. Major reason for steady in- 
crease in national income in the 
1950’s was the almost full em- 
ployment during the period. 

. In 1954 national income in the 

U. S. was over 325 billions. 
5. National income in 1957 was 

at a peak according to the 

seasonally adjusted annual rate 
based on the first two quarters 
of the year. 
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Third U. S. 
Jefferson 
Ottawa is capital of this country 


President, : a 


Negative reply 

Late, Italian conductor { initials) 
Founder of Rhode Island ( initials ) 
In 1780, John Sevier defeated the 
British at Kings omy 7 
Battalion ( abbr.) 

Anger 


Inundates 

Expression of disapproval 

A potato famine made many people 
in this land migrate to the U. S. 
Ancient Roman outer garment 

He rode to warn the colonists that the 
British were coming (first name). 
Gaze fixedly. 

Our continent (abbr.). 

Mild or gentk 

Roads (abbr 

The Caribbean s 

Disembark from a ship. 

Clasp that holds papers together. 


. Sodium (chemical symbol). 


Atmosphere (abbr. ) 


. 2,000 pounds equal this (abbr.). 


Section, 

Famous German battleship, 

Spee. 

Ice cream 

Tax on colonists, the IIE -cxxnsinintaineneaes 
of Bunker Hill. 


Nothing. 


. Boot-shaped country (abbr.). 
. German 


mercenaries hired by the 
English during the Revolution. 
Thallium (chemical symbol). 
Tantalum (chemical symbol). 
American short story writer ( initials). 
American inventor. 

Tea Party. 


29. Novelist, 
. Strip worn around the waist. 


. Song, 
. Mother (slang). 


. American traitor, Benedict —— 
. British search warrants, __._____ of 


. Ultimate 
. Movie, 
. Same as No. 


. College degree, Bachelor of — 
. French comedian, Jacques — Sanus 
2. Prepare for publication. 











. Colonists who sided with the British 


during the am 
r Top of Old Smoky.” 





Nancy’s nickname 
Atomic (abbr.). 





Assistance. 
United States of 
(abbr.). 
High __ 
26 Across. 


_— America. 





Girl’s name. 
The Philippines are these (abbr.). 
Tied. 


The ______ of Good Feeling. 


3. Noise made by a sheep. 
5. Wandering in search of adventure. 
27. George Washington lost a battle here, 


eee 2 * e F. 
_ Ferber. 


The Coyote State (abbr.). 


- The Palmetto State (abbr. ). 


Agreement. 


Author of Common Sense. 


. He starred in Ivanhoe (initials). 
. Cars run on this fluid 


(abbr. ). 
The Sunshine State (abbr.). 


. Old Norse (gbbr.). 
. Leader of the Green Mountain Boys. 


. Song, “______. My Love.” 
. In printing, half an em. 
. Possesses, 


. Distress signal. 
. Titanium (chemical symbol). 
. Last Democratic President (initials). 


Dear Editor: 


I agree with most of the 


: ? 7 | 4 Dear Editor: 
a 5 Have the Canadians found the solu- 
Students are invited to tion to the educational problem? In 
submit original crossword = [iQ n W jo 5 fe IT fie 9 Calgary, Alberta, “homesteaders” (stu- 
fn Scholosle Moperines. dents who are capable but who won't 
mn S 
Each le should be sf 
built eround one subject, 20 a 22 aj rs: to get a grades) are dropped 
had rareid — rom school. 
from History, Art, Sci- oo” ‘ 
ence, or ony other old | ” 9 a In Medicine Hat, Canada, the local 
pe 50 winds of which 28 29 7) 3 high school sent letters to problem stu- 
at least 10 must be re- dents, warning them that if they didn’t 
lated to the theme. For . 
each putzie published we 2 3 4 start studying they would be expelled 
inclogs” Dputtia devon from school. Ten students received 
= + gg A design P these warning letters. Five of the stu- 
pe cs filled | in, 7 5 59 THO r= oa dents dropped out of school. But the 
that the yy origi- other five started to study. 

' hi k ities | , considering 
ine ancien |e 44 45 46 aT 148 49 Some U.S. cities are now considering 
cumnet We ceburane. Cire a similar school policy. What are your 
grade sAddvow Ponsle 50 a 52 } ate on this a plan? Do you 
ee ee avor or oppose iti 

, 33 Ww ind 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. al ” a) aT Joe Shafer 
= ny er 58 Poe oa — 
Falmouth, Kentucky 
Foreign Students 





“first im- 


pressions” of the eight foreign students 


who debated the subject, 


“America . . . 


What Does It Mean Abroad?” (see Feb 


14 issue). 


I am an exchange student 


from Italy under the auspices of the 


American Field Service. 
since August, 


in the U.S. 


I have been 


1957. 


I didn’t like the comments made by 
Yilma Taddesse of Ethiopia about Ital- 


ians. 


He demonstrated that he was as 


narrow minded as his countrymen, who 
hate all Italians instead of just the few 
responsible for the invasion of Ethiopia. 


in 1935. 


Probably Yilma didn’t learn in his 
studies that after the invasion Italians 
built factories and railroads in Ethiopia, 
and lifted that country out of its Middle 
Ages standard of living. Neither did he 
mention that the Italians themselves got 


rid of Benito 


Mussolini, 


the dictator 


responsible for the invasion of Ethiopia. 
In Italy, we don’t study contemporary 


history 


school. Even then, 


until the last years of high 
we make 


only a 


superficial study of it. We know very 
well that years must pass before histori- 
cal events can be interpreted fairly. 


That’s why Marcella 


Bassani 


hadn’t 


learned very much about recent history, 

and was unable to debate the Italian 

invasion of Ethiopia with Yilma. 
Carlo Lazzarino 
Kenwood High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


(Continued on page 36) 


















“My Grama likes bananas—she’s real peter (Sent 
in by Phyllis Anderson, 933 Troy St., Dayton, Ohio. é 

likes bananas, Phyllis. They're 
easy to chew, easy to digest—with —— ae i 
pon tw ae pore ne ee eres fruit sugars. Yet 
pr evener nce o aioe have only 88 calories each, they 


"Most everyone’s grandmother 


and feel better for it! 


nd trim. So babies, grownups and old 

















“Eating bananas by the pair will give you vitamins to spare!’ 
(Sent in by Ronald Kane, 2152 Tyson St., Philadelphia, Penn.) 


You can't get too much of a good thing, Ron. You need your 
vitamins every day to keep feeling healthy and full of life. 
You need minerals, too—and Protein and carbohydrates and 
sugars. And you get a bonus of all these good things in every 
banana you eat. So make bananas part of your daily diet. 
Have them for breakfast or lunch or dinner or snacks. Have 

banana soon! 














8 to 12 hands on a bunc 
bananas weighs about 80 





“Living from ‘hand’ to mouth is fun—on b. 
Robert Rose, 517 Rolistone St., Fitchburg, Mass.) 


! And here’s some 
Each banana on the “hand” 


usually between 10 maa is called a “finger.” There are 


ngers on a hand of bananas . 
h. In fact, the average bunch of 


lot of banana Splits, a lot of 
just like you! Havabanana ops 


‘ananas!”’ (Sent in by 


thing you may not know. 


! That's a lot of bananas, a 
eating for boys and girls 
why don’t you? 














$25 for your Bananagram! 





Can you think up a funny phrase 
or sentence about bananas? Just 
print it on a post card and send it 
to us—and be sure to print your 
name and address, too, and your 
age. If we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your bananagram 
or not, you'll get a present from 
Chiquita that’s fan. 
It’s easy! 

How long is a “bananagram’’? 
There’s a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest banana- 
grams are very short—only four or 
five words long. 


Don’t bother to send a picture 
We'll make up a picture for ‘each 


winning entry. Only the actuai 
words of your bananagram will 
count in picking the winners. 


How many entries can you send? 


As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a sepa- 
rate post card, though. Or you can 
send several entries in one enve- 
lope. Print each one on a separate 
piece of paper, and be sure each 
piece of paper has your name and 
address and age on it. 


Be first in your school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, Box 98B, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


... wholesome—and then some! 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

















Letters 
(Continued from page 34) 


(Students who subscribe to Senior 
Scholastic know that a knowledge of 
current affairs—long before the senior 
year—helps a student understand not 
only the present but the past, as well 
as the course future events will take. 
Any thoughts on the subject? Write us. 
We'll publish the best letters. Mail 


yours, with your name and school, to: 
Letters to the Editor, Senior Scholastic, 
33 W. 42 St., New York 36.—Editors.) 


Expel Reds from U.N. 
Dear Editor: 

The reasons Jeffrey Schevitz gave for 
keeping the Soviet Union and her pup- 
pet nations in the U.N. (see Feb. 7 
issue) are not very sound. For the Reds 
have openly declared themselves the 
enemies of the U.S. 








Funis just a phone call away! 


“Hi, Sue, guess what? Nancy called and asked me to help 
her get the crowd together for a ‘Come as you are’ party. 
I got caught in shorts and a blouse. What have you got on? 
What a mad party this will be—sounds like fun, doesn’t it!” 


It’s times like this that your telephone can round up fun 
double-quick. Keeps you in touch with all that’s going on 
... that’s why a phone does as much for a girl’s popularity 


as a vivacious personality! 


It’s smart to telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


d ‘ 





It is about as sensible for the U.S. 
to sit in the U.N. and discuss peace 
with the Soviet Union as it would be 
for the New York Police Department 
to invite notorious criminals to a police 
station to discuss plans to catch the 
criminals if they commit any more 
crimes. 

David Allen 
Waggener High School 
St. Matthews, Kentucky 


Scrambled Jimenez 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to make a correction 
in your article, “Venezuela Topples a 
Dictator” (see Feb. 14- issue). The ex- 
dictator of Venezuela is Perez Jimenez. 
You had it spelled Perez Jiminez! 

Elizabeth Benedict 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


(We goofed! While keeping a close 
eye on our “p’s” and “q’s,” we acci- 
dentally scrambled our “i's” and “e’s.” 
Our thanks go to Elizabeth for spotting 


our mistake.—Editors. ) 


Juvenile Offenses 
Dear Editor: 

I agree with Mary Ann Pascale and 
Diane Friedlander (see Feb. 14 issue) 
that youths should not get all the blame 
for juvenile delinquency. But neither 
can all the blame be put on parents. 
Who is supposed to look out for a kid 
when both his mother and father have 
to work? And what about a kid who 
doesn’t have a mother or a father? Can 
anyone give me a good answer to these 
two questions? 

Mark Charles Huckely 
Boys Town High School 
Boys Town, Nebraska. 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 

I have been receiving Senior Scholas- 
tic for a year. I find your feature arti- 
cles enjoyable to read. Your current 
events articles help me very much with 
my daily school work. They are written 
on a level which I can understand 
easily. I plan to subscribe to Senior 
Scholastic for many more years to come. 

Sharon Powers 
Joan of Arc Jr. High School 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for giving us teen-agers 
Senior Scholastic. Before I started to 
read your magazine, I never took much 
interest in politics or world events. 
Reading about these events in the 
newspaper only confused me. But now 
I look forward to reading the interest- 
ing articles in your magazine each week. 

Louise von Hartenstein 
Charlestown High School 
Charlestown, Massachusetts 





The Farm Surplus 
Dear Editor: 

I believe the U.*S. should give its 
farm surpluses to the needy nations of 
the world. But this should take place 
only after needy Americans had first 
chance at the surpluses. We should be 
our brother’s keeper. By sharing food 
surpluses with foreign countries, we 
would be demonstrating good will. 

Levania White 
Plaisance High School 
Opelousas, Louisiana 


The Honor System 
Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your forum topic, 
“On Your Honor?” (see Jan. 17 issue). 
I was very pleased to see how well it 
spoke of the honor system at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. My high school is 
closely associated with the university, 
and also subscribes to a very workable 
honor code. I have found that the honor 
system helps greatly in improving the 
moral standards of the student body. 

Bill McIntire 
Lane High School 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Dear Editor: 

If students are going to become good 
citizens, they must be trained when 
they are young. Through the honor sys- 
tem, a sense of responsibility can be 
formed. Students will learn to be honest 
on their own, not just when someone is 
looking. And _ self-control, which the 
honor system encourages, will help to 
form other virtues. 

Sally Sears 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

High school is no place for the honor 
system. Teen-agers are in a state be- 
tween adulthood and childhood. But 
honor is a man’s quality. Do teen-agers 
have a right to attribute to themselves 
the qualities of a man? 

Must tests be proctored? I say “yes!” 
But a teacher should not be there to 
“catch” cheaters. He is there only as a 
reminder, and the honest students should 
remember this. The presence of a teacher 
during a test should bother only those 
who have cause to fear. 

Mary Lally 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


(On our honor, we are always happy 
to receive letters from our readers on 
any and all subjects. We'll continue to 
print the best ones. Send yours, along 
with your name and school, to: Letters 
to the Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y.— 
Editors) 








ADVICE ON 
SKIN BLEMISHES 


FROM 
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CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


SHARON RIGGS, Senior, Eastmoore High School, Columbus, Ohio 


“al 


Meet Sharon Riggs and a few of her 
young friends. Sharon is active and 
popular in school affairs, loves danc- 
ing and music. She is interested in 
modeling and photography. Sharon 
is going to Ohio State University in 
the fall. When you have so many 
things to do, so many places to go, 
don’t let pimples spoil the fun . . . 


Read what Sharon did: ‘‘Almost overnight, ugly blemishes appeared and 
ruined my complexion. I tried everything from cosmetics to so-called ‘miracle’ 


cures—but nothing seemed to work for 
me. Then I tried Clearasil and soon my 


skin was clear and smooth again.”’ 


Millions of young people have proved... 
SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


“STARVES' PIMPLES 


Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 


and a more appealing personality. 


Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples, 
helps remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 


pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved while 
using CLEARASIL (Lotion or Tube). In 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢->Long-lasting Lotion 
in handy squeeze bottle only $1.25 
(nofed.tax). Money- 

back guarantee. At 

all drug counters 


1272 Kenwick Rd., Columbus, Ohio 


You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. AY, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL send name, address 
and 15¢to Box 260-DB(for Tube) or 
Box 260-DC (for Lotion) , Eastco, Inc., 
New York 46, N. Y. Expires 5-15-58 
Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
in America (Including Canada) 





Ted 


VER since Mickey Mantle nosed out 

Ted Williams for MVP (Most Val- 
uable Player) honors in the American 
League, many Red Sox fans have been 
screaming black-and-blue murder. 

“Teddy hit 23 more points than 
Mickey,” they rave, “and his .388 aver- 
age was the highest anyone has hit 
since 1941 (when Ted batted .406). 
What does a guy have to do to win 
the MVP? Why are the baseball writ- 
ers so prejudiced?” 

Let’s put last things first. Yes, I 
believe some baseball writers are pre- 
judiced. A lot of them dislike Ted— 
not without reason—and they've let it 
sway their voting. 

That’s wrong, dead wrong. I hon- 


Who’s 
MVP? 


estly believe that Ted was robbed of 
MVP honors both in 1941, when he 
batted over .400, and in 1942, when 
he copped the triple crown. 

But as far as 1957 is concerned, I 
don’t believe any “he-wuz-robbed” 
claims are justified. Mantle deserved 
the honor. Though hobbled with in- 
juries all season, he stayed right in 
there to drive the Yankees to the 
pennant. 

Without Mickey to provide the 
spark, the Bronx Bombers couldn't 
have made it. Almost on one leg, 
Mickey batted .365, bagged 34 homers, 
drove in 94 runs, and. stole 16 bases. 
His fielding and throwing were super, 
and his running was terrific. 
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MY CLOSEST SHAVE &:,2e2% conrad 


| “My closest shave was in Mexico when I was 18,” says 
Barnaby Conrad, author of the best selling books Matador 
and Gates of Fear. “I went to a bullfight, thought it looked 
easy, and jumped into the ring with a fighting bull. It 
charged ... and if it hadn’t been for the quick work of the 
professionals, I’d have been a goner. Later I went to Spain 
and really studied the dangerous art, but I never had a 
closer call than when I thought ‘la fiesta brava’ was easy !”’ 


For YOUR Close Shaves, try new Colgate Instant 
Shave. It’s the quickest, easiest way ever. Your razor glides as 
smoothly as a matador’s cape. Shaves your whiskers, saves 
your skin. A great shave buy for the tough-beard guy! 


Colgate Instant Shave 


Listen to the exciting Colgate Sportsreel with Bill Stern, Mutual 
« weekday mornings. Check your paper for time and station. 





Mickey: 


Now let’s take Ted. Winning a bat- 
ting title at the age of 39 is truly tre- 
mendous. But the MVP award is some- 
thing more than a bat-swinging con- 
test. It’s for the most VALUABLE 
player. 

How can you give it to a player who 
has to be taken out in the late innings 
for defensive reasons? 

Or a player who has to sit out sec- 
ond games of double-headers? 

Or a fellow who can’t run or throw? 

Or who chooses his spots, only play- 
ing when he feels right? 

Ted has his reward for his great 
hitting feats—the batting title. Why 
should he be given another type of 
award, based on different standards, 
when he doesn’t meet these standards? 

That’s just my thinking. And I'm 
not prejudiced. I think Ted is the 
greatest hitter of our time, and that 
he’s misunderstood by many people 
He does a lot of foolish things, but 
for every silly stunt he pulls he'll do 
a fine one in return. 

He’s a most generous guy, helps a 
lot of deserving charities (without 
publicity), and is quite popular with 
his teammates—which is the real test 
of a ball-player’s niceness. 

Last winter I met the great Red 
Sox third baseman, Frank Malzone, at 
the annual banquet tossed by the Bet 
ter Sports Club of Arlington, Virginia. 
Afterward we got together over a mid- 
night snack and, just for the heck of 
it, I asked: “Frank, would you mind 
telling me how you get along with 
Ted Williams?” 

Frank didn’t hesitate a second, “I 
like him a lot. Nearly all of us do. He’s 
a very pleasant guy who's always ready 
to help you. But he'll always wait un 
til you come to him. Then he'll tell 
you exactly what you want to know. 
And there’s no one who knows more 
about hitting. 

“Why,” Frank grinned, “he’s so help- 
ful it hurts sometimes. I remember 
last season when the Tigers came to 
town. Al Kaline had been in a bad 
slump, and he came over to Ted for 
advice. And Ted sure told him. That 
Kaline got three hits and beat us!” 





SHORT SHOTS 


. } Though you can’t get very much for 
ten cents these days, you could “buy” 
Paris, Tennessee, with just a couple 
of Nichols. The Nichols in question are 
Jackie and Jan, 17-year-old twins of 
Grove High School. What's so special 
about ’em? Just this: Jan captains the 
girls’ varsity basketball team and 
Jackie captains the boys’ varsity! 
What’s more, both are top students. 
The school is sure getting its Nichols’ 
worth out of that family! 

> Though the little man (under 6 feet) 
is practically extinct in pro basketball, 
he’s still tearing up the courts in col- 
lege ball. In fact, 1957-58 turned out 
to be a big year for the small fry. At 
least five little fellows made it big this 
year: 

Pittsburgh’s 5-9 Don Hennon was the 
country’s No. 4 scorer; North Caro- 
lina’s 5-10 Tommy Kearns quarter- 
backed the Tar Heels to another fine 
season; Alabama’s 5-11 Jack Kubiszyn 
finished among the top ten scorers 
with a 25-point-plus scoring average; 
St. John’s (New York) 5-10 Alan Sei- 
den was fabulous in rolling up a 20- 


Last time anyone saw Paris (Tenn.) H. S., 
they were cheering for Nichols; that is, 
Jackie and Jan Nichols, hoop captains. 


point-plus average; and St. Peter's 
(New Jersey) ~skinny 5-8 Pepper 
Dooley generaled the Peacocks to a 
lofty rating among the smaller schools. 
And they were just a few of the little 
guys who blew up a storm on the na- 
tion’s courts the past season. 
>» The richest quarterback in the his- 
tory of football—that’s Walt Fondren, 
star Texas U. qb. He’s an honest-to- 
goodness millionaire, who flies his own 
plane when not busy with his studies 
or football. And he’s quite a_ball- 
player. Last year he averaged 40.8 
yards on 36 boots and completed 33 
of 49 passes for 428 yards and_ five 
touchdowns. 


—HERMAN L. Masry. Sports Editor 





HIGH SCORER 


in the fun league! 


Here’s a winning combination—Spalding’s tough-tested, rubber- 
covered basketball with special hoop and goal net! Designed to 
give you better control on the court. 


The ball’s a beauty—built to withstand the most rugged play, 
in backyard, playground or gymnasium. Gives you accurate 
rebounds on every kind of surface . . . made with wide channel 
seams for sure-gripping. 

The basketball—only $8.45; hoop and net combination— 
$4.35. Unconditionally guaranteed. Take Dad or Mom down to 
your sporting goods store soon and see both! 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 





What’s Doing in Dogdom? 


If dogs could read—and had their 
own magazine—these news stories might 
give them a chuckle: 


@ In England a collie named Fly 
saved its owner from being killed by a 
bull. The plucky dog nipped at the 
bull's nose and heels until the bull 
stopped its attack. Later, a banquet 
in Fly’s honor was held in London. As 
a reward the dog received a 23-pound 
dog biscuit (the world’s largest), a new 





me 


collar, and a silver cup for heroism. 
During a speech describing Fly’s brav- 
ery, a photographer’s flash bulb went 
off. The sudden bright light startled 
Fly. Off dashed our dog hero—under 
the nearest table. He stayed there until 
the banquet ended! 


e@ A German shepherd, Maxie, took 
a bite out of a plane—and forced it to 
land. Maxie and his owner, Frieda 
Stewart of Toledo, Ohio, were passen- 





Well, among Esterbrook’s 32 custom pen points there’s one (for 
only 60¢) exactly right for the way you hold a pen, the pres- 
sure you use, the stroke you like. 


And there’s a sturdy, slim, fine looking economical pen to 
go with it . . . a smooth-writing Esterbrook, of course. 


GET ONE...WITH YOUR OWN PERSONAL POINT! 


Gsterbrook 2.95 








gers aboard an ‘Italian air liner. The 
plane had just taken off from an airport 
in Israel. Suddenly Maxie woke up from 
a nightmare. Frightened, he ran through 
the plane and bit into a cable that con- 
trolled the tail flaps. The pilot, seeing 
that he couldn’t move the tail flaps, 
quickly turned back to the airport. The 
plane was repaired and took off again 
—without Maxie or Miss Stewart. 


U. S. dogs would be interested in 
learning about these three newly-ar- 
rived visitors: 


e@ From the Belgian Congo comes 
Tiki-Tike (see photo), a Basenji dog. 
Basenjis can’t bark, but they can snarl, 
growl, whine—and even yodel! Tiki- 
Tike was found in the northeastern part 
of the Belgian Congo. The Basenji is 
one of the world’s speediest dogs. Congo 
pygmies train Basenjis to track down 
and chase big game. A Basenji is no 
bigger than a fox terrier, but it’s not 
afraid to attack an elephant, buffalo, or 
leopard. 


e@ From Nepal in Asia come two big 
Tibetan mastiffs. They’re here by mis- 
take, but they’re here to stay. The dogs 
belong to Thomas E. Stephens, an ad- 
viser to President Eisenhower. Last 
year Mr. Stephens asked the U. S. am- 
bassador to India and Nepal to help 
him get two Himalayan dogs. The dogs 
that Mr. Stephens had in mind were 
small Tibetan terriers. 

Nepalese officials somehow got the 
idea that the dogs were requested for 
President Eisenhower. The officials de- 
cided to honor the President with two 
BIG dogs used by Sherpa tribesmen to 
herd livestock. So the officials sent 
Tibetan mastiffs. They're gentle—but 
they can whip their weight in wildcats. 

Last month the dogs arrived in the 
U. S. for President Eisenhower, who 
never even had heard of them! Finally, 
Mr. Stephens straightened out the mix- 
up. He'll keep the dogs on his farm in 
Maryland. Each one weighs about 60 
pounds and eats about five pounds of 
meat a day. 


And if they want to get their mail, 
this story might give U. S. dogs some- 
thing to think about: 


@ Mail won't be delivered to homes 
where dogs attack the postman. So says 
U. S. Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield. He reports that every year 
an average of 6,000 of the nation’s 
130,000 postmen are bitten by dogs. 
From now on, he warns, postmen won’t 
deliver mail to homes where there are 
unfriendly dogs. Home delivery will 
stop wherever dogs keep attacking post- 
men.. The owner of an unfriendly dog 
will have to pick up his mail at the post 
office. 





Wide World photo 
A barkless Basenji from Belgian Congo. 


Lastly, the stories of two other dogs 
that made the news: 


e@,in Kentfield, California, a small 
black mongrel was about to be destroyed 
as a stray dog. At the last moment, it 
was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. David 
Wayne, who named it Skipper. Soon 
after, Skipper repaid the Waynes for 
saving its life—by saving theirs. Late 
one night a fire broke out in the house. 
Skipper tugged on one of Mr. Wayne’s 
pajama legs until he woke him. Mr. 
Wayne had time to awaken his wife, 
scoop up Skipper, and dash to safety 
vith Mrs. Wayne 


e Every year about this time Inky, 
a small black cocker spaniel, visits the 
police station at Twin Falls, Idaho. The 
dog comes for a new license tag. Last 
month Police Chief Fred Abrams also 


gave Inky a 
} 


gift, a new collar to replace 
iis old one. The chief said that the dog, 
whose owner lives nearby, visits the 
police station now and then. “But the 
only time that Inky whines and barks 
is at license time when he wants his 
new tag,” said the chief. “And he won’t 
Rae 2 are” 


—Tony SIMON 


Same Breed 


A man who drives a German Volks- 
wagen, one ot the small cars, went to 
claim it at a parking lot. He gave his 
ticket to the attendant. 

“What kind of car is it?” the attend- 
ant asked. 


“Dachshund,” answered the man. 
Quote 





WAvar-jallare 
won't help... 
but 


‘PEIN TLLON 


will! 


Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 
At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Tiylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years—-now, no prescription needed. Thylox 
will give you a cleaner, clearer, better-looking skin—quicker 


than you ever thought possible! 


IOC ATE DR 
2 mg 


4 
Also make Thylox Medicated Soap your daily soap. Cleans and 
erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germicidal agent that prevents 


spread of acne infection. Relieves oily skin without drying it....... 60O¢ 


PRODUCTS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION OF SHULTON 








Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Love me or leave me— 
But at least let me know where I 
stand. 


The March winds have blown a 
certain restlessness into the air. He 
cares, but do you? You care, but 
does she? If you're not sure and want 
to be, there are ways of finding out 


Q. I've gone with Arthur since the 
9th grade, but it’s been too on-and- 
offish. We'd go together and then he'd 
get what he called a “mood” and find 
someone else for a while. Now he’s 
back again and says he'll never change 
his mind. I want to believe him—but 
should I? 


A. You can't believe his words be- 
cause Arthur himself doesn’t know how 
long he will feel as he does this minute. 
But you can believe the sincerity and 
earnestness behind them. Isn’t that the 
important thing? You have a long fu- 
ture and no crystal ball can predict all 
of it, but you don’t need a crystal ball 
to see a little of it with Arthur. If you 
both care, that could be a very worth- 
while time. 

Of course, you're afraid of being 
hurt. Giving of yourself to someone 
else takes courage because you don't 
know how the gift will be received 
or if it will be returned. Everyone who 
cares for someone else automatically 
takes this risk. But don’t you think the 
wonderful experiences you might share 
with Arthur would be worth it? As 
long as he is ready right now to return 
your interest, you may find that this 
is enough reassurance to date him and 
have fun, though next, year or even 
next month are still hazy in that crystal 
ball. 


Q. I went steady with a girl until 
two months ago. When I asked her 
if she still liked me and if we could 
have a few dates, she said yes. But now 
| have heard some stories that she 
doesn’t like me. What should I do about 
ur 


A. The fastest answer to your doubts 
will comé from Angie. But what can 
you say? Can you walk up to her in the 
halls at school and confront her with 
the stories you have heard? Hardly— 
you would only embarrass her into 
denying every word. Should you write 
her a note repeating the conversation 





“The 


you had when you broke up? No, you 
might force her to declare more skipped 
heart beats than she really feels. Worse 
yet, notes can lead to embarrassing 
moments when, as often happens, they 
fall into the wrong hands. 

What is left? Ask her for a date. 
It might be better to call her at home 
than to talk with her when you happen 
to see her next. This business should 
be between the two of you—not your 
friends, chance passers-by and story- 
spreaders. Chat a minute first. You're 
testing. Does she sound friendly and 
glad to hear from you? Now, “How 
about a movie Friday night?” If she 
doesn’t accept, have another time in 
mind before you call and mention it 
right away. If she turns you down 
twice without encouraging you to call 
again, you can be faigly sure she’s not 
interested. If she accepts—she is! 


QO. This is my first experience with 
going steady. It has been a lot of fun 
and it has lasted quite a long time. But 
now a problem has come up. Do you 
think it’s wrong to go steady with one 
boy, but still like another? 


A. Nothing could be more natural 
than to find that you like two boys. 
This may sound like a noise from the 
older generation, but you are growing 
up and changing at a rapid clip. It’s 
not surprising that one boy (even a 
very special boy) can’t keep your un- 
divided attention. You probably like 
both boys for quite different reasons 
and you may find that the boy next to 
you in homeroom has still something 
else to offer. 

You're not wrong—but the situation 
might be. There are two alternatives 
and your job is to choose the one which 
would be better for you. First, you 
might go “steadily.” This would leave 
you free to date others occasionally, 
knowing that you will share all the im- 
portant occasions with the boy you 
like best: an honest basis for dating 


real 
him across 

















Redbook 
test is this: Can you stand seeing 
the breakfast table in the morning?” 


only as long as you feel he is the boy 
you like best. Or you might agree to 
go back to a “just dating” basis. When 
you talk this over, let him know how 
much you enjoy your dates and being 
with him. You might keep him from 
being so hurt that he would want to 
stop seeing you altogether. 

Accept the fact now that you may 
well hurt his pride, but don’t let it 
stop you. You have been honest about 
your feelings, so far. Keep it up. Don’t 
you agree that it would be kinder to 
hurt him a little now than to pretend 
that you have no other interests and 
hurt him a great more later on? 


Q. My boy friend and I used to get 
along very well, but lately we've been 
having terrible arguments all the time. 
What can I do to stop it? 


A. Why do you argue? There are 
many possible reasons. Not all are ob- 
vious and not all reflect badly on you. 

He may want more attention from 
you and without actually realizing 
what he’s doing, he has chosen arguing 
as a means of obtaining it. Pleasant or 
unpleasant, heated debate and anger 
are attention. Cr he may feel tied down. 
If he still likes you (and many boys 
do feel tied down even when they are 
interested in just one girl) he may be 
torn between his loyalty to you and 
his desire to have his “independence” 
back. Or the cause may have nothing 
whatsoever to do with you. Perhaps 
there is something at home or in school 
which is troubling him. 

Look into your relationship and look 
outside it. When you have found the 
cause of your problem, you will have 
taken a big step toward solving it. But 
if you need more ammunition, remem- 
ber that it takes two to argue. If you 
refuse to enter in, he can’t carry on 
alone. Also, two heads are better than 
one at solving problems. Ask him how 
he feels about the situation and see if 
you can talk it over together. 
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This is not one of TV’s better weeks. 
The networks usually crowd their good 
shows near the beginning of the month, 
since the major rating organizations do 
their audience sampling usually during 
the first week of each month. But as we 
crawl toward the end of the month, 
there is still good viewing coming your 
way. 
> Sunday, as usual, brings the cream of 
the week’s crop. CBS-TV’s The Twen- 
tieth Century will present the life of 
India’s great patriot and _near-saint, 
Mohandas Gandhi, through the medium 
of carefully edited film. If it’s scienve 
you're after, watch NBC-TV’s Bell Sys- 
tem Science Series and Mr. Wizard. 
The Bell program will re-televise “Hemo 
the Magnjficent,” a cartoon-and-live- 
action film about the human heart, 
blood, veins, and arteries. Easier to 
swallow will be Mr. Wizard’s lesson on 
“Conduction”: How heat is (or isn’t) 
conducted by various natural and man- 
made materials. For some gun-toting 
action, take a look at Wild Bill Hickok 
on CBS-TV. He’s a horse-trader in this 
week’s installment. 
> Perhaps the best show of the week 
will be on Studio One in Hollywood, 
Monday, March 17. John Vlahos has 
written a touching drama called “The 
Tongue of Angels,” concerning a boy 
who stutters so much he pretends he’s 
deaf-and-dumb. Watch it on CBS-TV. 
>» “Look What’s Going On”. may sound 
like a comedy, but it isn’t. The NBC- 
TV Kraft Television Theatre production 
will have Ed Begley portray a crooked 
building inspector, whose carelessness 
results in a collapse killing five innocent 
people. 
>» Typical Walt Disney fun is on tap in 
Disneyland, Wednesday, March 19, 
when the ABC-TV program shows 
“Magic and Music,” loaded with tunes 
and tricks. 
> During the next few weeks quite a 
few new shows will be replacing the 
unsuccessful ones of the season. The 
first interesting one of the lot is called 
Milkman (based on the popular chil- 
dren's game), presented by ABC-TV, 
Thursday, March 20. A contestant must 
keep a straight face while three famous 
comedians tell hilarious jokes. The 
longer he looks sour, the more prize 
money he wins. Who knows? It may be 
quite a show. 

Check your local newspaper for the 
time and channel of each of these shows. 
You'll be glad you did. —Dicx KLEINER 
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Happy news|! 
The Arrow University Glen 





This brand-new shirt combines the features of the Ivy-styled 
Arrow University shirt and the smart Arrow Glen. 
Important items: button at rear of collar, box pleat in 
back, Mitoga®-tapered fit. (See both views above). In stripes, 
checks, solids, $3.50 and up. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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There once was a trackman 
named Reed, 

Who studied 
at very low speed. 


“Smith-Corona,” he pleaded, 
“Is just what is needed.” 
And now his grades 


run in the lead! 


Take the highest scholastic hurdles in stride. 
Own a Smith-Corona, world’s first and fastest 
portable. As little as $5.00 down, up to 24 
months to pay. See it now at your dealer's! 


SMITH-CORONA 


Syracuse 1N Y 





ONTESTS, shows, exhibitions! This 

is a rush time for young photogra- 
phers. Kodak’s $10,400-prize High 
School Photo Contest closes March 31. 
You compete only against others in 
your own grade. Any camera or film 
may be used. Subject matter for the 
pictures:' (1) school activities, (2) 
people, (3) pictorials, and (4) animals 
and pets. No entry blank is needed. 
Write clearly on back of each picture 
the category, your name, address, and 


| grade, and name and address of your 


school. Mail to Kodak High School 
Photo Contest, 343 State , Street, 


| Rochester 4, N. Y. 


We hope that many of you also en- 
tered the Graflex Contest and the 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
Closing date for national entries in 
the latter is March 15. 

It’s fun to make your own picture 
album. Any camera store has an assort- 
ment of blank albums. Or you can 
make your own. Make the leaves from 
art paper. Use imagination in mounting 
your pictures. Don’t just string them 
in rows. Look in magazines for layout 
ideas for your album. Try to capture 


Taking stop-motion photos of sports is 
tricky—but of sure-fire appeal. Shawn 
Tabin, 17, of Evanston Township, Ill., 
H. S., deliberately swung the camera in 
order to picture the girl clearly at the 
end of her leap. The blurred background 
makes the jumper more prominent and 
gives a sense of swift movement. The 
photo won honorable mention in Schol- 
astic-Ansco Photography Awards for 1957. 


the interest that magazine pages have. 
Combine some enlargements with 
smaller. shots for eye-appeal. 

If you’re planning an album of a 
trip, save the lefthand pages for color- 
ful maps and a brief account of your 
trip. Use the righthand pages for the 
pictures that illustrate your account. 

When you take pictures of your 
family, choose a natural setting and 
arrange an informal grouping. Picture 
your folks as you know them best. 


Rockets Away 

Pictures of various rocket launchings 
emphasize again the importance of 
photography in bringing us the big 
news of the day. Words could hardly 
tell us the whole story of the second- 
by-second happenings that occur at 
launching time. Of course, it does take 
words to teH the story, too—words 
about the activities and hopes and 
fears of the scientists and the workers 
at the launching site. Words and pic- 
tures go together. (Have you tried this 
sure-fire combination for some of your 
school reports?) 

Do your photographers take pictures 
of school club activities? A flash at- 
tachment is helpful for such pictures. 

Catch club members in interesting 
close-ups, doing things. Picture a 
speaker making a forceful gesture. If 
possible, try to include an angle that 
shows the audience with the speaker. 
Club insignia and posters will add color 
to your pictures. 

Be sure to get the names (spelled 
correctly) of everyone whose picture 
you take. Also get correct titles of club 
officers, sports players, etc. Record the 
date and event and start a separate 
filing system so that you can locate 
the negatives in the future. 


Photo Greetings 


Now’s the time to be thinking about 
making a photographic card to send 
your friends and members of your 
family for Easter. If you're a senior, 
you may want such a card to say 
“Thank you” for graduation gifts. Your 
snapshot should fit the occasion. For 
example, you could use a picture of 
yourself in cap and gown for a gradu- 
ation card, A picture of a church might 
be just right for an Easter card. If 
you've moved, use a picture of your 
new home to announce this fact. 

Thank you for your letters telling 
about your club activities. We are al- 
ways happy to hear from you. 





School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention-the name of this magazine. 
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BEAUTY CULTURE 








Students 


PLAN NOW TO EARN 
HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beavticians are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Las Dept. 3-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, M.Y. 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and professional education. 
® Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
@ B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 
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FREE BOOKLETS may be obtained by, 
writing to schools and colleges listed 
on this page. Send today! 











THE ABC SHORTHAND 


Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But because 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand is written with the simple 
ABC's, it’s better, EASIER, FASTER to learn! Be 
ready for a job in % the time. Employers prefer 
SPEEDWRITING’S accuracy—dependability 
There are 450 SPEEDWRITING shorthand schools. 
Consult your phone book. For fascinating facts about 
“SECRETARYSHIP”’’—Mai! coupon TODAY for FREE 
CAREER BOOK. 
INC. 
Dept. 3303-8A, 55 W. 42 St., New York 36 

© 1957, Speedwriting Publishing Co. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


NO SYMBOLS 
USES ABC’s 
NO MACHINES 


| speepwaritine EveLionine Aa INC. 
[| Dept. 3303-8A, 55 W. 42 St N.Y 
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For S-P-E-E-D In Erasing! 


You can’t find a better name for quickest, 
cleanest erasing—or a better eraser than 
specially-made Weldon Roberts Eraser JET. 
In convenient, transparent plastic holder. 
Red rubber core for pencil erasing, gray 
rubber for ink and typewriting, green 
rubber for all ball-point writing. Holder 
tip unscrews so eraser stick can be moved 
outward. 
Keep your pen-and-pencil-like Jet Eraser 
with you always. Handy clip holds it se- 
curely in your pocket, keeps it from rolling 
off your desk. If your stationer cannot 
supply you send us 30¢ for each Weldon 
Roberts Jet. (Specify red, gray or green rubber.) 
Use the coupon. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., ' 
365 Sixth Ave., Newark 7, N. J. ® 
Enclosed find 30¢ each for Jet Erasers, rubber * 
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CLIFF 
HAGAN 


with the 
St. Lovis Hawks 
says: 


“When you 
play basketball, 
wear a 
good supporter” 


Pivoting, fast-breaking, rebounding — 
over the course of today’s fast-paced 
game—can take a lot out of you, cause 
serious strains. 

No matter what your sport, 
you need a good supporter. 
And there’s a Bike support for 
every sport, right mie you 
ony. your sporting goodg. 

ake Cliff Hagan’s advice. 
Wear a good supporter... 
wear a Bike! More athletes have & 
worn Bike than any other brand. 


Sold at all sporting goods dealers 


me KENDALL comeany 
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Ec AMPAAELEDS 


Above is a stamp that the U. N. will 
issue on April 14 in two denominations, 
a 3¢ blue and an 8¢ purple. The stamp 
shows Central Hall, Westminster, in 
London, England. In 1946 the very 
first meeting of the U. N. General As- 
sembly was held at Central Hall. This 
stamp is the first one in a new U. N. 
series that will show various buildings 
where the Assembly has met over the 
years. At present the Assembly gathers 
at U. N. Headquarters in New York 
City. You can order ready-made U. N. 
covers of the new stamp postmarked 
“April 14—First Day of Issue” from: 
F.U.N. Cover Service, Box 34, White- 
stone 57, N. Y. Every cover bears a 
8¢ stamp and comes with a filler card. 
The covers cost 20¢ each. 

Below is a 3¢ green which the U. S. 
is issuing on March 15 at Ithaca, N. Y. 
in tribute to U. S. gardening and horti- 
culture clubs. The stamp pictures Ceres, 
the ancient Roman goddess of the har- 
vest. She is holding a cornucopia—a 
“horn of plenty” — overflowing with 
fruits, vegetables, flowers. On March 
22 at Cleveland, Ohio, the U. S. will 
issue an 8¢ stamp picturing the Statue 
of Liberty. 








MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wii Tops, don’t miss. i“ “Good. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 

Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
Sing Boy Sing (M); The Admirable 
Crichton (C); The Enemy Below (D). 
“1“1Seven Hills of Rome (M); Paths of 
Glory (D). 
The Girl Most Likely (M). 
“Bonjour Tristesse (D). 











Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stomps a pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must poy 
for them a return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval”’ 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stomps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


25 PHOTOS 


vst send ony size graduation 
photo, pshot or gati 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos. Each 21/x3% 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We poy postage 
and return original. Money 
beck guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 

Green Bay, Wis. 
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Sell your elassmates America’s Most 

Beautiful and complete line of Moders 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 

and carn sensational commission 


Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa, 








FREE! 107 British Colony Stamps. 


* All different, from Britain's 
farflung colonial empire. Catalog value 
2.50. Free Stamp agazine, Approvals. 


end 10¢ for handling. Act now! Niagara 
Stamp Co., St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 


LINCOLN PENNIES 
ds $50.00. Send 25c for NEW 
ins wanted and prices we pay. 
Sein eo. 
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WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com- 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, ete. Free with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 


FRE 


rope, Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
etc. 3¢ to approval applicants. 
TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 


TERRIFIC sarcain: 


Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—aAll four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 
postage. Empire Stamp Cerp., Dept. $B, Toronto, Canada. 















STAMP COLLECTION 


100 different stamps from Eu- 








Moment of Decision 


Judge: “My good man, the, jury has 
found you not guilty of bigamy. You 
have had an exhausting and embarrass- 
ing trial} but now you may go home 
to your wife.” 

Defendant: 
Which one?” 


“Thank milord. 


you, 
J. E. Cameron, Liberty 


Mystery Miser” 

A library clerk commented on a 
woman just leaving her desk: “That 
woman gets more out of a mystery 
novel than anyone I know.” 

“How come?” she was asked by a 
co-worker. 

“Well, she starts the story in the 
middle, so she not only wonders how 


it came out, but how it began.” 
Capper’s Weekly 


Soft Music 


With a jolt the car came to a stop 
in the middle of a busy street. 

The self-starter refused to act, and 
the driver was forced to get out and 
try to crank up the engine with the 
starting handle. 

For five minutes he twirled furiously 
while a small crowd collected. At 
length a short-sighted old lady stepped 
forward and pressed a penny into his 
hand. 

“My good man,” she said gently, 
“I wish all barrel-organs were as quiet 


as yours.” 
Montreal Star 


Eat Up! 


A lioness saw her young cub chas- 
ing a hunter around a tree and called 
out, “Now, Junior, don’t play with 


your food.” 
Quote 
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Transformation 

“My, how you've changed! You used 
to have curly red hair and now you 
are bald. You always were so tanned 
and now you're pale. And you must 
have lost 50 pounds. You've certainly 
changed, Mr. Pfister.” 

“But my name isn’t Pfister,” the man 
replied. “It’s Maloney.” 

“Look! You've even 
name!” 


changed your 


Canadian High News 


@ OQuch! 

A merciless and spiteful critic, Alex- 
ander Woollcott: was also one of the 
fattest. Occasionally he would attempt 
a well-advertised but short-lived diet, 
and it was during such a period that 
one playwright remarked to another: 
“Il heard Woollcott has dropped forty 
pounds.” 

Playwright 


whom?” 


No. 2 inquired: “On 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Nobody Home 


Pity the poor student who had to 
call the Chinese laundry about a clean 
shirt. He tried and tried to get the 
telephone operator to give him the 


Wong number! 
Puget Sounds 


47 


Boom! 


English actor-manager Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree once hired a conceited 
young actor whose ego became even 
more inflated with each new success- 
ful performance. 

One night, as he strutted off the 
stage into the wings, there was a ter- 
rific explosion in the street outside. 
The blast rocked the theater. The dazed 
cast looked at Tree, whose eyes were 
filled with wonder. 

“My gosh,” he gasped, “his head has 
burst!” 


Yum! Yum! 


Prayer for from an Iowa 
journal: 

“Oh, Lord, let my words be tender 
and sweet, for tomorrow I may have 


to eat them.” 


today 


American Weekly 


Slow Poke 


The fellow driving along the high- 
way was stopped by a policeman who 
began to write a ticket for speeding. 

“But I was well within the speed 
limit!” protested the motorist. 

“I know,” admitted the cop, “but I 
can’t catch up with the really fast 
drivers.” 

Pourquoi Pas, Brussels 











J. Paul Sheedy* Had Horrible Hare 
Till He Twitched To Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 
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| *f131 So. Harris Hill Ra., Williamsville, N. Y. 


Feel good about your hair 


with Wildroot Cream-Oil! 


“Sheedy”, I'm warrening you”, 
said J. Paul’s girl, “if you don’t do 
something about that messy 
hare, we're through”. “Lettuce 
not get in a stew”, replied Sheedy. 
“My paw already told me what 

to do about it”. So Sheedy hopped 
down to the store and got a 
bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil. 
Now his hare looks handsome 
and healthy all day long without 
the slightest trace of grease. 

If you want to have good-looking 
hare, ears what to do: pick up 

a bottle or tube of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. It’s bound 

to keep your 
hare neatly in 
place all thru 
the day. 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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BILL LUNDIGAN-— your host on ‘Climax!’ and “Shower of Stars’’— tells 


HOW CHRYSLER CORPORATION CARS 
HELP MAKE DRIVING SAFER! 


BR Bees. ah OR 
BUILT-IN SAFETY is result of “total” design. In 
addition to new safety features like Total Contact Brakes,' 
Safety Cushion Padding and functional fins which add sta- 
bility, the entire car is designed to give you greater control. 


WRAP-AROUND WINDSHIELD has from 25 to 
50 per cent greater area, wipers give nearly one-third more 
visibility in rain, than most comparable competitive models 
in same price class. Defrosting starts eye-level'not at bottom. 


EVEN CONTROLS 
DESIGNED! Pushbutton transmission is located on 
driver’s side, not passenger's. Full-time power steering, ‘origi- 
nated by Chrysler Corporation, lessens driver fatigue. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - 





DESOTO - 


TYPICAL BODY SHELL is braced with extra-strong 
steel girders (black lines). Main supports, such as windshield 
pillars and body posts, are box-section beams, made of tough- 
welded steel for greater driver and passenger safety. 


TWIN-BEAM HEADLAMPS 75,000 candles strong 
light road up to 75 feet farther than single lamps. New double 
filament design plus increased wattage makes low beam 25 
percent stronger, high beam 50 percent more powerful. 


wetins oe 
SAFETY IS EVERYBODY'S JOB! Chrysler 
Corporation cars are the safest on the road. But driving safely 
means care, courtesy and common sense too! Obey traffic 
regulations. Never drive tired. Service your car regularly. 


THE FORWARD LOOK 


CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 





SPRING FORECAST: 


A Shower of Wonderful Books 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


TS springtime in the world of books— 
and a wonderful spring it is. The pub- 
lishers have been busy during the winter 
getting together a fine collection of new 
books. Here they are, ready for us and 
our students to enjoy. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

The American scene is a popular 
theme in the new history and biography 
titles. The Puritan Dilemma (Little, 
Brown, $3.50) by Edmund S. Morgan 
sheds new light on the life of John 
Winthrop of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Flintlock and Tomahawk: New 
England in King Philip's War (Mac- 
millan, $6) by Douglas Edward Leach 
is an authoritative, colorful study of 
King Philip’s War (1675-76), its mas- 
sacres and battles, the vengeance and 
cruelty of the colonists and the Indians, 
and the results. Created Equal? (Univ. 
of Chicago, $7.50), edited and _ intro- 
duced by Paul M. Angle. is a collection 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

Then Came the Railroads (Univ. of 
Okla., $5.75) by Ira G. Clark tells the 
story of the railroads and the people 
who built and followed them in the 
Southwest from early beginnings to the 
present day. In First Blood (Scribners, 
$5.95), W. A. Swanberg strikingly por- 
trays the plight of the Union defenders 
of Fort Sumter before the opening of 
hostilities. He explains the political 
background in Washington that made 
Sumter’s surrender inevitable. 

Leonard Patrick O’Conner Wibberley, 
author of The Mouse That Roared, de- 
votes his narrative skill to the story of 
the Irish immigrant in America in The 
Coming of the Green (Holt, $3.50). In 
a well-balanced biography, Al Smith 
and His America (Little, Brown, $3.50), 
Oscar Handlin reveals how Smith be- 
came New York governor and was de- 
feated for the Presidency. 

A “must” for every history library is 
Woodrow Wilson: Vol. I, American 
Prophet; Vol. 11, World Prophet (Long- 
mans, $15) by Arthur Walworth. This 
is a complete biography in every sense 
of the word: it covers Wilson’s entire 
life, it relates his life to the history of 


Hardy R. Finch, chairman of the 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. 8. English Dept., 
is also director of the Marshall College 
Summer Reading Workshop, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 


the time, and it utilizes all sources avail- 
able at present. 

]. Edgar Hoover discusses the devel- 
opment of communism in America and 
points out how we can combat it in 
Masters of Deceit (Holt, $5). In his 
fourth volume of a series in which he 
traces the evolution of our governmental 
system, Dr. Leonard White deals bril- 
liantly with The Republican Era: 1869- 
1901 (Macmillan, $6). 

A revised edition of The Dawn of 
European Civilization (Knopf, $7.50) 
makes available to readers of history an 
authoritative account of the beginnings 
of European culture and economy. The 
Greatness of Oliver Cromwell (Macmil- 
lan, $5) by Maurice Ashley, an expert 
in the Cromwellian period, presents an 
enlightened viewpoint of the great man 
who has been unjustly treated by many 
writers of the past. Published close on 
the Ides of March, Rex Warner’s bio- 
graphical novel, The Young Caesar 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown, $4.75), resounds 
with the tumult and savagery of the last 
years of the Roman Republic. 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


Many exciting moments await the 
readers within the pages of the new his- 
torical fiction. Day of Battle (Ives 
Washburn, $4.50) by Frederic F. Van 
de Water recaptures the Revolutionary 
War days when Vermont, after the fall 
of Ticonderoga, raised an army of mili- 
tia, secured help from New Hampshire, 
and defeated a better-equipped British 
force at Bennington. 

Here is some new historical fiction for 
the 12-to-16 age group: He Went with 
John Paul Jones (Houghton Mifflin, $3) 
by Louise Andrews Kent, a thrilling 
story of a Virginia boy’s experiences 
with Jones, including the battle between 
the “Bonhomme Richard” and _ the 
“Serapis.” Tall Ships (Little, Brown, $3) 
by Hazel Wilson is a narrative taking 
place during the stirring times just be- 
fore the War of 1812. Chingo Smith of 
the Erie Canal (Random, $3.92) by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams tells the ex- 
citing adventures of a boy who wants 
to be a boat captain on the Erie Canal. 
On Stage, Mr. Jefferson (Harper, $2.95) 
by Jean Lee Latham fictionalizes the 
story of Joseph Jefferson, a contem- 
porary of Lincoln and one of the first 
great American actors. The Ghost Bat- 
talion (Ives Washburn, $2.75) by Manly 


Philippe Halsman photo 
The late Peter Freuchen wrote a history- 
geography-science book of the sea in 
beautifully-illustrated Peter Freuchen’s 
Book of the Seven Seas (Messner). 


Wade Wellman is the story of Clay 
Buckner from North Carolina and his 
experiences as an Iron Scout with Jeb 
Stuart in the Civil War. The Domino 
Horse (McKay, $2.75) by North Mc- 
Griffin draws a striking picture of con- 
ditions in the cattle country in Texas 
following the Civil War. For older teen 
and young adults, Sons of Montezuma 
(Westminster, $2.95) by James L. 
Summers follows the advance of Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott’s army from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City during the Mexi- 
can War. 


SCIENCE 


Once Round the Sun (Macmillan, 
$4) by Ronald Fraser discusses our 
present knowledge of the earth and 
gives scientific description of the satel- 
lite program rocket research, aurorae 
and air glow, solar activity, and other 
interesting phenomena. In Satellites and 
Space Flight (Macmillan, $4), Eric 
Burgess deals with steps possible after 
the launching of artificial space satel- 
lites: firing rockets to outer space, 
manned satellites, transportation to the 
moon, and flights to other planets. 
Written more for the younger readers 
is The World in Space (Nelson, $4.95) 
by Alexander Marshack. It describes 
the International Geophysical Year and 
discusses earth satellites and rockets. 
The Telescope (Messner, $3.50) by 
Harry Edward Neal tells the teen reader 
how astronomers have studied the skies. 

Into Other Worlds (Abelard-Schu- 
man, $3.75) by Roger Lancelyn Green 
shows that flight through space has 
been in men’s minds for a long time. 
Dr. Green chronicles space flight in fic- 
tion from Lucian the Greek to C. S. 
Lewis. One of the most interesting sto- 
ries quoted is Jules Verne’s amazing 
fiction, written a century ago, of a satel- 
lite launched from Florida, with Russian 
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Noble’s 
HANDWRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


Grades 1 & 2 Ea. 50¢ 
Grade 3 Ea. 36¢ 
Grades 4 to 8 Ea. 26¢ 
One of America’s most widely used hand- 
writing systems. 


Teaches your pupils not only how to write 
but how te use handwriting. 


STATE ADOPTED IN: 


Alabama Oklahoma 
Delaware Oregon 
Georgia South Carolina 
Kansas Tennessee 
Kentucky Texas 

Nevada Utah 

North Carolina West Virginia 
New Mexico Terr. of Alasko 


Examination copies and catalog giving prices 
and further information sent upon request te 


School Principals. Address Dept. $T2 


NOBLE and NOBLE Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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_ Going to Europe? — 


STOP ~< SHOP 


‘Shannor 


hannon 


FREE AIRPORT 














STOP for “Songs of Erin” 
Tours by de luxe motor coach. 
A fascinating two-day jaunt 
through Irish countryside...only 
$38.00! See other Emerald Isle 
highlights on one, four and six- 
day tours. Prices include hotels, 
meals and tips. 

SHOP for tax-free, duty- 
free gifts at Shannon's fabulous 
gift shop—hundreds of amazing 
bargains offered at this “Gift 
Headquarters of Europe.” 

For information on “ Songs of Erin” 
Tours and Shannon's Gift Shop 


see your Travel Agent or write: 


\ ( MISS K. SHANNON 


33 East 50th Street 
(No extra air fare for stopover at Shannon) 




















New York 22, N. Y. 








backing, carrying three men and two 
dogs to the moon. 

In a different vein is Only a Trillion 
(Abelard-Schuman, $3.50) by Isaac 
Asimov, biochemist and science-fiction 
writer, a potpourri of the speculative 
delights of science. Topics range from 
radioactivity, probability, and chroma- 
tography to a bit of puzzle fun about a 
goose that lays golden eggs. 

Another fine science book—which 
covers the sea from viewpoints of his- 
tory, geography, and adventure — is 
Peter Freuchen’s Book of the Seven 
Seas (Messner, $6.95). 


FOR THE TEEN-AGER 

We predict that even spring fever 
will not keep teen readers from sam- 
pling some of the new spring titles. Few 
girls will resist reading Today Is Mine 
(Westminster, $2.95) by Amelia Eliza- 
beth Walden, the lively story of a high 
school senior girl who is successful in 
sports and school politics but un- 
successful in attracting boys. The same 
goes for Surprise Summer (Westminster, 
$2.95) by Harriet Weed Hubbell, about 
a high school girl who spends an un- 
forgettable summer at an art colony. 
Girls thinking about careers will want 
to read Senior Hostess (Little, Brown, 
$3) by Margaret Hill, third book about 
Beth Dean, airline hostess, who has 
many adventures during a special train- 
ing trip to Hawaii and on a regular flight 
to Alaska. Also Tours by Terry (Mess- 
ner, $2.95) by Marjorie Mueller which 
tells how a girl found adventure and 
romance in her travel agency work. 

The problem of learning to drive is 
highlighted in Detour for Meg (Mess- 
ner, $2.95) by Helen Diehl] Olds, the 
story of a high school girl who learns 
to drive in spite of her misgivings. In 
The Fabulous Year (Whittlesey House, 
$3) by Elisabeth Ogilvie, Cass Philips, 
heroine of popular Blueberry Summer, 
begins her senior year of high school 
with confidence and a firm plan, but 
she never realized what was in store for 
her during that fabulous year! In A 
Business of Their Own (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.75) by Lavinia Dobler, librarian of 
Scholastic Magazines, a teen-age girl 
develops initiative and confidence by 
working with other students in a Junior 
Achievement cosmetics business. 

Mary Ellis, Student Nurse (Harper, 
$2.75) by Hope Newell takes the hero- 
ine of A Cap for Mary Ellis through her 
second year of nurse’s training with new 
problems and compensations en route. 
Mary Stoltz, popular author of stories 
for teen-age girls, has written another 
winner: Second Nature (Harper, $2.95), 
the story of Anne Rumson, a normal, 
happy, optimistic high school girl, who 
faces unhappiness and disappointment 
courageously. Marjorie Hall, another 
popular teen writer, has written a se- 





quel to Star Island Again. Called Three 
Stars to Star Island (Funk and Wag- 
nalls, $2.95), it relates Carol Winthrop’s 
first summer as camp director and her 
efforts to save the camp from bank- 
ruptcy. Zoa Sherburne, author of The 
High White Wall, contributes to the 
teen list Princess in Denim (Morrow, 
$2.95), a fast-moving story about an at- 
tractive girl whose photograph plunged 
her into the bewildering world of beauty 
competition. New mature novel by 
Grace Allen Hogarth, As a May Morn- 
ing (Harcourt, Brace, $3). It deals sym- 
pathetically with a 17-year-old English 
girl who is faced with three problems: 
winning a university scholarship, help- 
ing her family, and falling in love. A 
Junior Literary Guild selection, White 
Water (Doubleday, $2.95) by Vivian 
Breck presents the problem of the girl 
who can no longer excel in sports be- 
cause of an accident. 

Among the new self-improvement 
books for teen-agers are Handbook for 
Dating (Westminster, $2) by Cecil 
Jane Richmond; The Art of Dating 
(Associate Press, $2.50) by Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, a little more mature in 
viewpoint with answers for both boys 
and girls; How You Can Be a Better 
Student (Sterling, $2.95) by Rudolf 
Flesch, Paul Witty, and others; and 
Dollars for You (McKay, $3) by Adrian 
A. Paradis, with details on 150 ways for 
boys to earn money. 














Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 3 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 





if you are the talented author 
on ript, 
let us help gain dl recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. SO-3 
200 Vorick St., W. ¥. 14 





FREE! 


Inside 
Story 


on 
Publishing 
Your Book 





REFERENCE CARDS 


EACH SET COVERS 
Examinations—Vocabulary 
Grammar Usage—Letters 
Sentence Construction 
Punctuation—Composition 
Parliamentary Rules 
References—Library 
Literature—Newspapers 
Television—Magazines 
Movies—Radio 


PRICE $1.95 per set 
Continuing our special offer 
te schools in lots of 10 OR 
MORE (only) at $1.00 per set 
plus postage. Payment should 
accompany orders for less 
than $5.00. 

FOLDER ON REQUEST 
Mail Order to 


Englich Reference Cards 
Box 327, Bath, New York 


ENGLISH 











America’s Many Meanings 


By PATRICK D. HAZARD 


MERICA is big enough to mean 

many different things to many peo- 
ple. Pluralism is part of her unique 
strength. But Americans can no longer 
afford the luxury of not knowing about 
America’s history and institutions. 

The conservative American philoso- 
pher Russell Kirk, dismayed by the fact 
that less than 10 per cent of the Ameri- 
can prisoners of war in Korea knew 
their traditions well enough to resist 
Communist indoctrination actively, has 
written a short brief for The American 
Cause (Henry Regnery, $3.50). 

Believing our soldiers were betrayed 
through ignorance of the basic princi- 
ples undergirding the American experi- 
ment, Kirk outlines them as he sees them 
in summary fashion: Our country is 
founded on the moral principles of an 
orthodox Christian view of fallen im- 
perfect man and of constitutional safe- 
guards for religious freedom; on the 
political principles of ordered liberty 
and a federalism of divided powers; on 
the economic principles of a free econ- 
omy and a successful people’s capitalism. 
The book (inflated pamphlet is perhaps 
more accurate, given its repetitiousness ) 
is disappointing for a number of reasons. 

For readers familiar with his criticism 
of modernism in The Conservative Mind 
(1953), Kirk’s tin soldier fray between 
the good guys (led by 18th-century 
Adam Smith) and the bad guys (quar- 
terbacked by 19th-century Karl Marx is 
curiously anachronistic and unconvinc- 
ing. And coming from a man who uses 
“ideology” as a swear word, his descrip- 
tions of American business and politics 
smack more of the internal cogitations 
of the scholar’s study than of firsthand 
observations in contemporary America. 

The contrast in compassion and hu- 
mility is striking when one reads Jacques 
Maritain’s Reflections on America (Scrib- 
ners, $3.50). The great French Catholic 
philosopher frankly admits that this val- 
entine to his second home is rambling 
and unsystematic. But one rather ex- 
pects and enjoys this, in the way a 
grandfather's storytelling is loved for 
larger reasons than coherence. And even 
though Maritain sees our country too 
much as a graduate Princeton seminar, 
he does have important things to say 
about lesser parts of America. Examples: 

On our illusions: the belief that man 
is perfect, that success is a good thing 
in itself; the naive belief that what is 
good for a pari is necessarily good for 
the whole of Anserica; that equality is 
more important than a reasoned hier- 
archy of values; “that if you are a 
thinker you must be a frowning bore, 
because thinking is so damn serious.” 


Maritain is every bit as serious as Kirk, 
but he doesn’t try so hard to be magis- 
terial. 

Neither book is as thorough and satis- 
fying, however, as that by historian 
Bradford Smith, Why We Behave Like 
Americans (Lippincott, $4.95), a re- 
markable 300-page synthesis of scholar- 
ship and opinion on all phases of Amer- 
ican life: the land, the immigrants, the 
language, family life, education, politics, 
mass production and distribution, the 
arts and the mass media, recreation, 
science, the trends in our philosophy of 
democracy, as well as a final chapter on 
our place in the world community. 


Monumental Lerner Work 


For a fuller sense of the complexities 
testing the resilience and resources of 
the American character, one must turn 
to a monumental, 1,000-page work al- 
ready hailed as a classic, Max Lerner’s 
America as a Civilization (Simon & 
Schuster, $10). Each of the twelve sec- 
tions is a book in itself: our intellectual 
heritage, the novelty of our experiment, 
peoples and places, science and tech- 
nology, business and capitalism, politics, 
class and status, character and person- 
ality, religion, education and philosophy, 
the arts and popular culture, and 
America as a world power. 

But what is really amazing is Lerner’s 
synthesis of a bulging library of scholar- 
ship to make the point that America is 
still an open, expanding society—a model 
of hope for the coming world commu- 
nity. Those who are familiar only with 
the author’s hard-hitting daily journal- 
ism for the New York Post will be sur- 
prised at the affirmative effect of the 
volume. It stems more from Max Ler- 
ner, the Brandeis University professor 
of American Civilization, than from the 
Fair-Dealing columnist. 

But it is a tribute to Lerner’s belief 
in American variety that he has made 
pluralism rather than prejudice opera- 
tive in the arguments of his book. 

Lerner’s bibliography of almost 50 
pages can fill a career full of teacher 
homework. And unless many more 
teachers keep up to date on the rapidly 
changing contours of our American 
civilization, it is mighty hard to see how 
we can avoid the tragedy of ignorance 
among our youth that prompted Russell 
Kirk to write his essay in defense of the 
American Cause. 

For the schools—in themselves apt 
symbols of the pluralistic and open 
American society—must impart the seri- 
ous meanings of America in a society 
too mindful of cars, television, and other 
material baubles. 


Criterion 
Books 


OW OOoOoO0000000000 


Men of the Hills 


By Henry Treece, author of vikinc’s 
DAWN and THE ROAD TO MIKLAGARD, 
Illustrated by Christine Price. A com- 
pellin met | of the dawn of history 
ae of Lalo, son of the chief of the 
hill people, thrown savagely into man- 
hood when his land is invaded by the 
warriors of the Sun King. 

$3.50 


Ages 11 and up 
Blast-Off at 0300 
By Hugh Walters + The exciting 
story of young Chris Godfrey, the first 
human to be rocketed into space: 
“Maximum storytelling and minimal 

hocus-pocus.”—Virginia Kirkus 
Ages 11 and up $3.50 


White Eagles Over Serbia 


By Lawrence Durrell, author of 
JUSTINE and BITTER LEMONS. A mas- 
terful novel of suspense and intrigue. 
A Special Operations Officer is smug- 
gled into the wild mountain country 
of Serbia to investigate the murder of 
a British agent. Young adults $3.00 


Shane Comes to Dublin 


By Patricia Lynch, author of THE 
TURF-CUTTER’S DONKEY. //lustrated by 
Peggy Fortnum. The warm and de- 
lightful story of young Shane, who 
leaves home to find his uncle, and 
ends up in a Dublin bookshop with 
the zany, impractical O’Clerys. 

Ages 11 and up $3.50 


Strangers in Skye 


By Mabel Esther Allan, author of 
SWISS HOLIDAY. Elizabeth Falcon finds 
romance and adventure in a youth 
hostel on the beautiful island of Skye. 
A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
Ages 13 and up $3.50 


The Wind of Chance 


By René Guillot, author of THE 
97TH WHITE ELEPHANT. Illustrated 
by Pierre Collot. A wonderfully in- 
triguing adventure set in the great 
rain forests of the African Ivory Coast. 

Ages 11 and up $3.00 


Yusuf 
BOY OF CYPRUS 
By Grace Rasp-Nuri - //lustrated by 
Lili Cassel. This unusual story of the 
adventures of a Turkish boy, kid- 
naped by thieves, is alive with the 
sights and colors of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 
Ages 10 and up $3.50 
Criterion Books, Inc. 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
‘pnooooooooooooo00nn 
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California Looks to the Future 
By ROY E. SIMPSON 


State Superintendent of Public instruction 


T IS true that the seriousness of re- 

cent events should cause all admin- 
istrators of public school systems in 
America to review our present instruc- 
tional programs. Our public schools 
have always been receptive to the needs 
of society, and if the facts indicate that 
changes are needed, changes will be 
made. However, we must not be stam- 
peded into any “off-the-cuff” curricular 
changes. The advent of the space age 
has not made obsolete other occupa- 
tions and professions. The American 
public has given no indication that they 
wish all children to be scientists or 
mathematicians. 

The progress made by California 
schools during the past year has been 
little short of phenomenal. We have 
had one of the most successful legis- 
lative programs in the history of Cali- 
fornia public education. More school 
districts than ever before have secured 
financing for new schools and for 
meeting increased salary schedules. 

School Finance: The State Legisla- 
ture increased school apportionments 
for 1957-58 by approximately $37,000,- 
000. Under this law, a new fund was 
_-ereated to provide allocations for the 
direct services of a county superin- 
tendent of schools in supervision of 
instruction, health services, attendance 
services, and guidance services. Funds 
were also made available for excess 
costs incurred in educating the physi- 
cally handicapped and mentally re- 
tarded. 

Higher Education: By 1970, Cali- 
fornia will have enrolled 506,000 full- 
time students in public and private 
higher education institutions. To help 
meet this growth, the California State 
Legislature provided for the establish- 
ment of two new state colleges. 

Junior Colleges: Through the co- 
operative efforts of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the California 
Junior College Association, we now 
have established a Bureau of Junior 
College Education in the Department. 

FEPC Commission: The State Board 
of Education, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has authorized the 
establishment of a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission to assist and 
advise local school districts in prob- 
lems relating to racial, religious, or 
other forms of discrimination in con- 





nection with the employment of certif- 
icated employees. 

Studies of Gifted and Emotionally 
Disturbed: We are now working on 
two major studies—one dealing with 
the gifted child, the other with emo- 
tionally disturbed children. The 1957 
Legislature appropriated $40,000 for 
the study of gifted, and $68,000 for 
the study of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. This will finance the first year 
of a three-year study. 

Secondary School Accreditation Pro- 
gram: For many years, California pub- 
lic high schools have had to have their 
courses of study approved for appor- 
tionment purposes by the State De- 
partment of Education, but no over-all 
evaluation of instructional programs 
has hitherto been authorized by the 
Legislature. 

In recent years, superintendents of 
schools have given serious considera- 
tion to high school curricula, and the 
quality of high school instruction. 

Through the joint efforts of pro- 
fessional associations and with the full 
co-operation of the State Department 
of Education, a procedure for high 
school evaluation and accreditation has 
been devised. 

The California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Administrators has ac- 
cepted responsibility for carrying out 
high school accreditations through the 
establishment of a commission. Approx- 
imately 50 high schools will seek ac- 
creditation during the current school 
term. Features of plan: 

® Accreditation is to be concerned 
with the total high school program, the 
preparation of students for entrance 
into employment, meeting the standards 
set by the community for citizenship 
therein, and admission to a college or 
university. 

& Emphasis is upon evaluation of 
the range and quality of instruction 
as a whole, to determine the effective- 
ness of the total education program, 
to identify problems, to point up 
strengths, and to set a course of action 
for the improvement of instruction. 

& The California plan involves eval- 
uation of the school by the members 
of the governing board, students, ad- 
ministrators, faculty members, and 
others. 

®& The program is strictly voluntary. 











Roy E. Simpson 


Credential Revision: Under the 
chairmanship of Lucien Kinney, a com- 
mittee of educators and laymen have 
worked diligently for two years study- 
ing the problem of certification. 
(Through the years, credential after 
credential has been added until at 
present we have 48 separate types of 
credentials.) In May of 1957, commit- 
tee members met in Sacramento and 
presented their report. 

Last October, the California Council 
on Teacher Education formally ap- 
proved the report as it was written. We 
are now in the process of holding seven 
regional conferences throughout the 
state on the report, in order to solicit 
the reactions of all professional and 
lay groups. 

Nationwide, there is a general feel- 
ing that this study is one of the most 
significant developments of recent years 
in the field of teacher education. 

Conclusion: There are six areas to 
which I think we could well address 
ourselves during the years immediately 
ahead. These are as follows: 

1. We must be concerned not only 
with the so-called normal child but 
with the education of the gifted child, 
the less able child, and the handi- 
capped. 

2. We must evaluate our students in 
relation to their effective citizenship, 
to whether or not they are meeting the 
economic demands for vocational fit- 
ness, and to whether or not they are 
able to achieve individual psychologi- 
cal and social adjustment. 

3. We must determine how—and 
how well—education has contributed to 
the development of individual judg- 
ment, resourcefulness, and perspective. 

4. We are constantly working as 
groups and committees in co-operative 
endeavors. We must not, however, lose 
sight of the fact that education is con- 
cerned with the maximum develop- 
ment of the individual. 

5. We must recognize the growing 
importance of higher education. 

6. We must continually work on 
the development of a tax structure that 
can adequately support education with- 
out an undue burden on any particular 
segment of the economy. We mus! 
study the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to the support anc 
control of education.e 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Growing with Books 

HE place of the trade or library 

book in the elementary classroom 
can and should be one of great impor- 
tance, Through the trade book we can 
meet the needs and interests of the in- 
dividual child. You never know which 
of the many books is going to make the 
child into an avid reader—but it takes 
only one. Once that book has been 
found, read, and enjoyed, a child is on 
his way to gaining pleasure, informa- 
tion, security, experience, and fun from 
books. 
« There are few children who do not 
become engrossed listeners as someone 
reads aloud to them—reads material of 
high interest and appeal, and reads it 
well. Reading aloud should become one 
of the daily activities of each teacher. 
And, what a wonderful opportunity is 
provided for audience reading situa- 
tions as students take their turn and 
prepare and read new and interesting 
material to the whole class. 

By a combination of wise buying and 
much borrowing, good classroom libra- 
ries can be built, and a part of a class- 
room should be set aside as a reading 
or library space. And, just as important 
as having a variety of books and a place 
for them is some free, uninterrupted 
time in which children can explore 
them. Listening to and looking at books 
are good starting places for the creation 
of readers. 

As one attempts to bring the right 
book and the right child together, any- 
thing a boy or girl says about a book 
from the “Aw, I don’t like it,” to the 
breathless, “Is there another book just 
exactly like this one?” becomes impor- 
tant. 


Some Adventures in Reading 

Gusty was talking about a book he 
had enjoyed when I happened into a 
classroom one day. It was Kate Seredy’s 
The Good Master. 

He was saying, “The things she does 
are all pretty mischievous. I like the 
part when Kate leads a herd of wild 
stampeding horses into a corral safely 
on a horse which she had ridden once 
or twice before. There’s never a dull 
moment.” Gusty started toward his seat 
and as an afterthought turned back 
and said, “Gee—what a book!” Kate 
Seredy’s books have found their place 
with children! She is helping all of us 
create readers. 


One group of boys and girls had an 
impromptu meeting of their reading 
club during a visit. Before calling the 
meeting to order, the president briefed 
me quickly. “Our Reading Club meets 
once a week. You can plan to read any- 
thing aloud you want to at the reading 
club. You tell the secretary when you 
want to be called on. You can read any- 
thing you like, but you have to be able 
to read it well so the rest of us won't 
be bored stiff.” 

One of the delights of my job was 
that I became a welcomed visitor at this 
reading club, particularly after the day 
I arrived, book in hand, and took my 
turn and read to them the story of the 
house-building day in Wilson’s This 
Boy Cody. You can well believe that I 
had prepared for this carefully. Didn’t 
want anyone to be “bored stiff.” 

Quite exciting were the writings of a 
class who asked for “just one more mys- 
tery” and were sent Eager’s Half Magic. 
In this story the children find an old 
coin which gives the wisher just half 
of what he asks for, and that makes 
wishing a little complicated. The story 
ends as another child picks up the coin. 
The author of the book would have 
been amazed at the number of sequels 
written to his book—all interesting and 
most imaginative. This is only one of 
many, many books which lead children 
to creative writing. 

And just as easy to find are the 
numerous stories which lead to creative 
dramatics. Could hardly stay away from 
one classroom, as day after day the 
group’s interpretation of Stone Soup 
grew more subtle and more amusing. 
Clever lines, telling gestures and chang- 
ing expressions all seemed to be added 
with practically no effort and amazing 
rapidity. The slyness of the soup makers 
and the gullibility of the villagers grew 
apace. The final production gave the 
whole school a good laugh as well as a 
sharing experience of real value. And, 
what is more important, boys and girls 
began to look for the dramatic possibil- 
ities in the stories they read. 


Books Can Be a Guide 


Boys and girls need help from many 
sources as they build a philosophy by 
which they come, in time, to live. Good 
books can be of primary importance 
in leading them to finer and more satis- 
fying patterns of life. 

Many modern stories for boys and 
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girls can become a mirror through 
which a child may gain self understand- 
ing—through which he may see some 
of his strengths and weaknesses, his 
attitudes and feelings. Berm’s The Tam- 
ing of Toby, the rebel in Harmony 
Ahead (Kohler), the Moffat family, the 
stories of Betsy and Eddie are only a 
few. One could go on and on. 

Not only do we find ourselves, but 
books can give us friends to love and 
cherish, heroes to admire and emulate. 
One stands a little taller after knowing 
Johnny Tremain (Forbes) and_ the 
giants of his time. The compassion and 
kindliness of Abraham Lincoln is felt 
in Coblentz’ story of that great man 
and a little boy. Syme’s tale of Magel- 
lan and Columbus stirs many an imagi- 
nation, while Stone’s Robin Hood's 
Arrow has probably started numerous 
readers looking for “a wrong to right.” 


Shaping Attitudes 

Some school systems are very for- 
tunate in that they have in their schools 
children from many racial, religious, 
and cultural groups mingling in class- 
rooms. In some places, books have 
played their part in building better at- 
titudes and understandings. 

Many of us are grateful for the 
happy bright-eyed children in Evans’ 
Ariminta and Jerome Anthony and the 
beautiful understanding shown by the 
Negro mother in DeAngeli’s Bright 
April. 

Both Beim’s Carol's Side of the Street 
and Taylor’s All-of-a-Kind Family tell 
stories of interesting family life and 
weave into these stories the descrip- 
tions of the festivals, beliefs, and cus- 
toms of the people in the Jewish faith. 
It is good for us that these books have 
been written. 

—Mary HarpBace 

Director of Research, Elementary 
Division, Scholastic Magazines 
Editor, Explorer 














Christian Science Monitor 
“Would you read to me for awhile?” 
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Whatever else it may be, magazine 
publishing is first of all a story of people. 
We here at Scholastic like it that way. 

G ated, an awesome list of machines, 
me? .ods and things are needed to help 
put the various Scholastic Magazines 
into America’s classrooms each week. 
The fast-paced world of automation, 
into which, as noted earlier in this 
space, we have already taken firm if 
cautious steps, holds promise of me- 
chanical miracles. Yet we take a good 
deal of satisfaction in knowing that a 
publication can never be better than the 
people who make it. 

Among the most important people in 
the Scholastic organization are the 
Resident Representatives who make up 
our Field Service Department, under 
the direction of Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, former U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Taken as a group, Resident Represent- 
atives travel hundreds of thousands of 
miles each school year (in all kinds of 
weather!), attend scores of state, re- 
gional and local conventions and ex- 
hibits, meet thousands of what they call 
“the most interesting people.” Their far- 
flung activities give us assurance that 
the Scholastic story is being told 


throughout America. And from their 
itineraries, and from their weekly re- 
ports, one gets a remarkably vivid pic- 
ture of a whole nation hard at work in 
the fertile field of education. 

Scholastic Resident Representatives 
are specialists, and are located in almost 
every large community throughout the 
nation. Most are former teachers or ad- 
ministrators; all have had wide experi- 
ence in the field of education. By calling 
every day on supervisors, principals, 
and classroom teachers—learning their 
needs, helping whenever possible to ful- 
fill them, and relaying to our central 
office hundreds of fresh ideas from the 
field—the Resident Representatives act 
as the “eyes and ears” of Scholastic. 

Constantly alert to curriculum changes 
and new classroom activities, and regu- 
larly reporting not only the consensus, 
but the specifics, of teachers’ needs, 
Scholastic’s Resident Representatives 
perform a vital service in keeping us in 
touch with significant developments and 
advances in American education. Simi- 
larly, because of their wide range of 
contacts and acquaintances in their own 
districts, Representatives are often able 
to render local service through the ex- 
change of information and new ideas. 

We hope your own Resident Repre- 
sentative has visited you recently, and 
that he will soon call again. Feel free 
to call on him at any time. He looks 
forward to meeting with you, just as we 
look forward to hearing from him about 
you. 


—The Editors 
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——1. COMET PRESS, p. 10-T 
“How to Publish Your Book” 


—_.2. ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, p. 16-T 
Information on Encyclopedia Americana 


___.3. ENGLISH REFERENCE CARDS, p. 10-T 
Descriptive folder 


—__.4. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 10-T 
Brochure 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


—_.5. NOBLE & NOBLE, p. 10-T 
Examination copies of handwriting books 
and catalogue sent on request to prin- 
cipals 


—_6. SHANNON AIRPORT, p. 10-T 
Information on “Song of Erin” Tours 
and Shannon’s Gift Shop 
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Free Period 


Thought for a City School: “Cool- 
ness and absence of heat and _ haste 
indicate fine qualities. A gentleman 
makes no noise: a lady is serene. Pro- 
portionate is our disgust at those in- 
vaders who fill a studious house with 
blast and running, to secure some pal- 
try convenience."—Emerson, Essay on 
Manners 


Art: Leon Gordon usually advised 
budding artists to start by painting a 
bow! of fruit. Said Gordon, “It’s always 
best to have a model you can eat.” 


Speech: A long-winded lawyer had 
been talking long that the 
magistrate eventually made no attempt 
to conceal a yawn. With some sarcasm 
the lawyer said, “I sincerely trust that 
I am not unduly trespassing on the 
time of this court?” 

“There is some difference,” came the 
reply, “between trespassing on time 
and encroaching on eternity.” 


for so 


Food for Thought: Here’s an arrest- 
ing item we picked up the other day 
in the American Library Association 
Bulletin: “Don’t blame your child when 
his hero is Superman or a jungle 
Amazon—if there are no books for him 
at home—if you have not introduced 
him to his public library—if there is 
no elementary school library with a 
wise librarian—if his teacher does not 
read aloud to his class.” 


Antidote: If you don’t want your 
children to hear what you are saying, 
pretend you are talking to them.— 
Arkansas Baptist. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
































Ben Roth Agency 
“We're playing French Revolution.” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Mon., Mar. 17, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey 
Mouse Club: “Get That Story,” a special 
report on the four major newsgathering 
agencies continues. Mar. 17: The serv- 
ice of International News Pictures, il- 
lustrated by a virtually simultaneous 
transmission of still pictures from one 
end of the country to the other, from 
INP’s New York offices to the “Los 
Angeles Examiner.” Mar. 18: INP cov- 
erage of sports stories. Mar. 19: Tele- 
news cameramen get the story of the 
New York Subway system. Mar. 20: A 
feature story on the work of famous 
tugboats as reported by the “New York 
Journal-American.” 

Wed., Mar. 19, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disney- 
land: The magic mirror brings animated 
musical instruments to life. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sun., Mar. 16, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, 
Wide World: “The American Theatre.” 
1. The amateur, year-round San Diego 
Community Theatre is shown. It is 
noted for Globe Shakespeare produc- 
tions. 2. Alley Theatre in Houston, 
Texas. Resident stock all year, arena 
productions. 3. Children’s Theatre in 
Evanston, Ill., at Haven Jr. High. Fif- 
teen elementary schools, three junior 
and one senior high schools participate 
in dramatic training. 4. University The- 
atre at Carnegie Tech. Professional 
preparation for the stage. 5. Off- 
Broadway. Performers from “Three- 
penny Opera” at the Theatre DeLys. 6. 
Sardi’s, Broadway restaurant, for a sym- 
posium with William Inge, Harold 
Clurman, and Robert Whitehead. Teach- 
ers who want a strong drama unit 
should know that Kraft Theatre plans 
to present three one-act Tennessee 
Williams’ plays on April 2, 9:00 p.m. 
(NBC-TV). Good background material in 
Arthur Miller’s essay, “The American 
Theatre,” in “Panorama,” the new Dell 
paperback (50¢) of stimulating essays. 

Thurs., Mar. 20, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Make 
Me Laugh (Premiere): Each week a 
different trio of comedians will have a 
minute to try to make a studio con- 
testant laugh. Try the first show for an 
analysis of what is supposed to strike 
Americans as funny. Comic Johnny 
Carson complains about the taboos on 
comedy: “You can’t mention Democrats 
or Republicans. Jokes with topical ref- 
erences are out. People just take them- 
selves too seriously these days. Not only 
are airlines sensitive, but you’re also on 
thin ice if you joke about the phone 
company, about bus drivers, cab driv- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, dentists. Dialect 
jokes are out too.” Are Carson’s taboos 
really controversial, or just hackneyed? 

Sun., Mar. 23, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omni- 
bus: Leonard Bernstein on opera. 

Wed., Mar. 26, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) The 
Subject Is Jazz (Premiere): Gilbert 
Seldes is host for new series. (Carried 
live on most ETV stations; delayed on 
some NBC affiliates.) 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ninety Stars in 
Ninety Minutes: The motion picture in- 
dustry’s 30th Annual Oscar Awards. 


Next week, a list of Oscar nominations. 

Sun., Apr. 6, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: A three-month series, “On 
Understanding the Arts.” From Horace, 
Longinus, and Vasari to Stanislavsky, 
Joyce, and Santayana. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Mar. 16, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Ten Years From To- 
day,” predictions by scholars of things 
to come in the next decade. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 


Julie Harris in “Little Moon of Alban” 


(Hallmark Hall of Fame—NBC-TV, 
Mar. 24, 9:30 P.M.) 


lenge: Six scientists take part in a sym- 
posium on “The Role of the Scientist in 
America’s Future.” Dr. Edwin Teller, the 
physicist largely responsible for the H- 
bomb: Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chairman of 
the United States National Committee 
for the IGY; Dr. Howard L. Bevis, 
chairman of the President’s committee 
on scientists and engineers; Dr. Roger 
Revelle, director of the Scripps Oceano- 
graphic Institute, and Dr. Paul Sears, 
Yale University botanist. Also partici- 
pating: William L. Laurence, science 
editor of the “New York Times.” Also 
broadcast on radio, CBS, Thurs., Mar. 
20 at 9:30 p.m., except WCBS, New York, 
10:30 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell System Sci- 
ence Series: Repeat of “Hemo the Mag- 
nificent,” demonstrating the construc- 
tion of the heart and the circulation of 
the blood. This program relies on the 
now familiar format of story within a 
story, employing live actors, animated 
cartoons, and scientific film. The live 
actors may be patronizing, the cartoons 
too cute, but the film clips usually sus- 
tain the value of the program, and 
the cartoons often do clarify complex 
ideas. Bell is also making 16mm 
color prints available to the schools. 

Mon., Mar. 24, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) De- 
cision for Research (Premiere): A new 
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series over NBC network lines to the 
nation’s educational TV stations, with 
delayed broadcasts over some NBC sta- 
tions, on careers in medical and sci- 
entific research for young people. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) High Adventure 
With Lowell Thomas: Australian Out- 
back. See Teleguide next week. April 
19: India. 

Tues., Mar. 25, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
phone Time: “Man of Principle” is the 
story of the great Greek mathematician, 
physicist and inventor, Archimedes, 
and his discovery of the principle of 
specific gravity. It might be instructive 
to compare the position of the scientist 
in Greek times with that in contempo- 
rary America comparing “The Great 
Challenge” discussion and this play. 

Sun., Mar. 30, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “Radiation.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Mar. 13, 9:30 p.m. (ABC) Easy As 
ABC: “E is for Eve,” a study of the chang- 
ing status of women through the years, 
with Ingrid Bergman, and Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal, sociologist from Sweden. Susan 
B. Anthony and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning figure in the story, part of a 
UNESCO tenth birthday celebration. 
Mar. 20: “F is for Firsts,” on the suc- 
cess of certain UNESCO projects; a 
teacher reports on his first day in For- 
mosa as a trainer of technicians; a 
librarian becomes a consultant to In- 
dian libraries; the first radio station in 
the Andes mountains. 

Sun., Mar. 16, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wis- 
dom: Eamon De Valera. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 
Know: The new Soviet ambassador to 
the United States, Mikhail A. Menshikov 
is guest. NBC radio, 10:30 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Gandhi.” 


Tues., Mar. 25, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Brief- 
ing Session (Premiere): A series on for- 
eign policy, with a regular host and 
each week a political analyst and rep- 
resentatives of national .policies and 
divergent points of view. (Carried live 
on most ETV stations; delayed on some 
NBC affiliates.) 


DRAMA 


Wed., Mar. 12, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: “Give Me My Son,” about a 
Korean war hero, presumed dead, who 
returns from a prison camp to find his 
son adopted by strangers. 


Mon., Mar. 17, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One: “Tongues of Angels,” by John 
Viahos, about the torture of a young 
man who stutters so badly that he pre- 
tends to be a deafmute. Jenny Walker, 
played by Margaret O’Brien, offers her 
sympathy and love to help the young 
man establish human contact again. 
STUDY QUESTIONS. 1. What is the 
meaning of the title? How does this 
Biblical allusion apply to the play? 2. 
In what other plays or movies have you 
seen young men who found it hard to 
communicate with people? For what 
reasons do these new heroes withdraw 
from human contact? Is Ben Adams dif- 
ferent from other adolescent heroes of 
this inarticulate type? 3. What pives the 
scene where the speech therapy book 
arrives a special poignance? 4. How ac- 
curate is Ben when he says, “In this 
world, nobody wants you if you can’t 
do things—if you're a failure. You got 
to be a success. You got to do things bie. 
If it’s not all shiny and showy and big, 
nobody buys it. And it’s the same with 
people.” Do we respect failures in our 
society? Do we value glittering success? 
How can you support your opinion? 

Mon., Mar. 24, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Julie Harris stars 
in an original play by James Costigan, 
“Little Moon of Alban,” about the Irish 
Rebellion, 1916-1921. Study questions 
next week. 


National Radio and TV programs by rep tatives of religi faiths are listed once each semester. 





An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


... UNI@SS it is massively and continuously revised 
... Unless it describes the newest revolutions in science .... including even Sputnik 


»»-UNIESS it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 
curriculum 


.». UNIeSS it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 
interests 


.. UnIe@SS, because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


.. Unless it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 
documents 


..UNIeSS it is endorsed by libraries and educators everywhere 


..unless, LIKE THE 1958 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 


The Encyclopedia 


MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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